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THE FERMENT 


I. 


WHY WE HAVE NO HOPES FOR FRANCE.— WHY WE HAVE MUCH HOPE 
AND GERMANY.— WHY WE HAVE NO FEARS FOR ENGLAND. 


The spring of 1848 will be memorable 
through all time, both for the magnitude of the 
political events which it has witnessed, and for 
the unexampled rapidity with which they have 
succeeded each other. Demands — concessions 


- dinette 





— constitutions — revolutions — abdications — 
have trod upon the heels of one another, with a 
speed which takes away the breath of the be-° 
holder. The quiet of last year has been fol- 
lowed by a series of explosions, almost, if not 
altogether, without precedent; and the hopes 
and fears of all who are interested in the prog- 
ress and amelioration of humanity are excited 
to the highest point. For ourselves, our hopes 
greatly predominate over our fears; not, per- 
haps, for the immediate present, but for the not 
very remote future; not, perhaps, for France, 
but for Europe, and the world. 

Of the present and the immediate future of 
France, the aspect seems very gloomy. We 
have no hopes, either from the present move- 
ment or the present men. The day for the re- 
generation of that unlearning and impure coun- 
try has not yet dawned. “Oh! that she had 
known, in this her day of opportunity, the 
things which belong unto her peace; but alas! 
they are hidden from her eyes.” Upon her 
alone, of all the nations of Europe, the experi- 
ence of the past, in which she was the greatest 
sharer and sufferer, seems to have been thrown 
away. She alone like her old incubi, the Bour- 
bons, seems to have learnt nothing, and forgotten 
nothing; to have forgotten no old watchwords, 
and learnt no new wisdom. 

The popular outbreak, and the overthrow of 
the late government, caused us little surprise, 
and no regret. For that unwise monarch, who, 
for the last seventeen years, has been laboring 
with patient and unresting industry to destroy 
the freedom and complete the demoralization of 
his country, we can feel little compassion. It is 
just that he, whose whole regal career has been 
a series of pertinacious treasons against that 





popular spirit which placed him on the throne, 
should be at last ejected with ludicrous ignominy 
in the extremity of age. It is just that he, who 
has so unceasingly plotted for the aggrandise- 





ment of his family and augmentation of his 
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enormous wealth, and has not scrupled at means 
which would have soiled the hands of a notary 
or a huckster, should in the end be flung upon a 
foreign shore, stripped of his vast possessions, 
and almost dependent upon eleemosynary aid. 
It is just that he, who was prepared to entangle 
his country in a war with England, for the sake 
of gaining a royal position for his son, should be 
reduced, with that son, to find himself in Eng- 
land, a fugitive, and a petitioner for shelter. He 
has sown the wind, and it was just that he should 
reap the whirlwind. 

“ La charte sera desormais une vérité;’ ex- 
claimed Louis Philippe, when he ascended the 
throne in 1830; but instead of a truth, he has 
made it a nullity. Step by step he augmented 
the power of the crown, and restricted the priv- 
ileges of the people ; be curtailed the liberty of the 
press, and the security for fair trial to political 
offenders, while he used the machinery of cor- 
ruption, (always too mighty and well organized 
in France,) with unparalleled and unsparing 
profusion; till every vestige of individual liberty 
had been swept away. So completely had this 
work been accomplished, that men might be, 
and were, imprisoned without warrant, and kept 
in prison without either themselves or any one 
else knowing what was the charge against them: 
and whatever wrong or outrage might be com- 
mitted against a citizen by an authorized agent 
of the “citizen king,” the former had no refuge 
or redress; he could not apply for protection or 
amends from a court of law, without first asking 
permission from the king in council, the very 
notion of which was scouted as an absurdity ; so 
that unless he had a friend in the. Chamber of 
Deputies, to interrogate the minister in his be- 
half, his demand for justice was as echoless and 


ineffectual as that of one crying in the wilder- 


ness. 


Therefore, we did not wonder that the French | 


people, who seem to be as impatient of oppression. 
as they are unfit for freedom, arose in a phrenzy 
to reconquer their rights. Nor did we wonder 
that when Louis Philippe abdicated, they at 


once, and, as it were, instinctively, declared for | 


a republic. Byery branch of the Bourbons had: 
been tried in, turn; and every branch had. 
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The Fermentation of Europe. 


ramified and far reaching power it puts into the 
hands of the actual rulers, whoever they may 
be. The following table will aid them to form 
a just conception of this gigantic machine. It 
is calculated that there are dependent on the 


franes. 
Minister of the Interior 208,900 employés receiving 45,000,000 








DOME 4A ci dake ccc ds. BOYEO ses eeceseesceeeee 16,000,000 
Public Instruction. 0+ D5QU0 os ceecceecececeess 25,000,000 
Public Works. .......-- , ) Pare se enteeuhs 20,000,000 
Trade and Agriculture. - 12,000 «6+. .0es cece eeee 12,000,000 
i ara 277900 PPTTTTT TL 145,000,000 
WEWV es cedidesee 06s EE Oteti esis deat sant 31,000,000 
VPoveign Affairs. «.cccce + :GUD cccecccccvecscccese 8,000,000 
PES Sho bu b0 ceaekase B.OOW ccccscccccccecceces 5,000,000 

597,720 308,000,000 


This is the system which a poet, an historian, 
an editor, an astronomer, and workman, are sud- 
denly 
600,000 agents, and a purse of 12,000,0001. ster- 
ling. 

These two remarkable facts, then — the cen- 
tralized system of administration which pervades 
all France, and the utter absence of all concep- 
tion of the true nature of personal liberty, join- 
ed to another feature of the national character, 
as prominent and yet more deplorable, namely, 
an entire want of that perception of what is due 
to others, that clear sense of the rights of others, 
which lies at the basis of all real freedom — will 
explain what else would appear so inexplicable 
— the astounding proceedings of the provisional 
government, since they took the helm of state 
into their hands. Their course was compara- 
tively clear; the limits of their sphere of action 
were defined by the nature of their position, 
and even by their very name; their duties were 
confined to the simple tasks of preserving public 
order, keeping the administrative machine at 
work, and arranging the details of the mode in 
which the national will should express itself. It 
was not for them, mere administrators ad imfe- 
rim, but for the nation, to decide for a republic 
ora monarchy. It was not for them, but for 
the nation, to enact new laws and abolish old 
ones. Yet they have issued edicts, and decrees 
without end; with a profusion, a peremptoriness, 
and a haste which neither Napoleon nor Robes- 
pierre could have surpassed. They have pass- 
ed laws, proprio motu, of their own autocratic 
will, which demanded the gravest deliberation, 
and involved the most momentous consequences. 
They have issued ukases affecting the very foun- 
dation of the social system. They have imposed 
new and additional taxation in a most unequal 
and unjustifiable form. Their very first acts 
were invasions of the freedom of the subject, 


more flagrant and undisguised than any of those. 


by which Louis Philippe and Charles X. were 
held to have deservedly forfeited their thrones. 
In one short month they have run round the 


‘alled on to administer—an army of 
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whole cycle of tyranny, spent all the resources 
of despotism, repeated and exhausted all the 
obsolete contrivances and low stratagems of ar- 
bitrary power. ‘They have seized on property, 
interfered with contracts, threatened the rich, 
swamped the respectable, broken faith with the 
national creditor, influenced elections by terror 
and chicanery, and displayed, in a word, not 
only all the ignorance, but all the vices of a 
fierce and overbearing democracy. Therefore, 
we have no hopes for France. 

The refusal to pay the depositors at the sav- 
ings’-banks, and the suspension of cash payments 
at the Bank of France, were measures sufficient- 
ly discreditable, but which might be defended on 
the plea of necessity —a necessity, however, 
which we must not forget was wholly created by 
their own wild proceedings. But the proceed- 
ings which we view with the greatest disappro- 
bation and alarm, both on account of the animus 
which they manifest, and of the scenes which 
they so vividly recall, are the barefaced resolu- 
tions displayed in the decree for the re-organi- 
zation of the National Guard, to swamp the in- 
fluence of the respectable and educated classes 
by a forced amalgamation with the mob; the 
evident determination to sc ruple at no means for 
suppressing the expression of opinion on the 
part of those who love order, who fear the gov- 
ernment of the lowest classes, and who may be 
supposed to be influenced by a regard to char- 
acter and rank, as evinced in the famous circular 
of the Minister of the Interior; the leading 
articles which have appeared in journals known 
to be closely connected with members of the 
government, couched in no covert language, 
menacing emigrants, natives, and even foreign- 
ers, with the indignation of their country, and 
threatening those capitalists who refused to sub- 
scribe, or who did not subscribe largely enough, 
to the new banks of discount, with public de- 
nunciation ; and, finally, the firm and almost con- 
temptuous tone in which the government have 
met the remonstrances of the middle classes, 
contrasted with the gentleness and timidity with 
which they have submitted to the overbearing 
dictation of the mob of workmen. These things 


France was wrecked in 1792 is still as promi- 
nent and as perilous as then. Therefore, it is, 
that we have no hope for France. 

But it is the unchanged national character of 
the French which most inclines us to despair. 
Such as it was in 1790, such, in many of its fea- 
tures, it is still. It may appear a paradoxical as- 
sertion respecting a people so notoriously brave 
as the French; but, as a general fact, they seem 
utterly destitute of moral courage. Daring even 
| to rashness in the field —unshrinking even to 








show that the rock on which the liberty of 
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proved so ingrainedly and incurably bad, that 
we scarcely see that any choice was left them. 
Therefore, though not republicans ourselves, it 
is from no dislike of that form of government, 
still less from any admiration of the government 
it has superseded, that we are led to augur ill for 
France, but from the character and condition of 
the people —from the mode in which the revo- 
lution was effected — from all the proceedings 
of the provisional government —and from the 
conduct and manifested animus of the nation, 
ever since the memorable 24th of February. 

In the first place, there does not seem to be 
now in France, any more than at any previous 
period, the slightest conception of, or care for, 
what we in England call personal liberty — the 
liberty of the subject. Their only idea of lib- 
erty seems to be equality. Political rights — 
the right of suffrage — the right to a free press 
—the abolition of the exclusive rights and privi- 
leges of others, they comprehend and contend 
for. But individual freedom — the right of un- 
fettered action and speech —the right of every 
man to do what he likes so long as he interferes 
not with the equivalent rights of others — exemp- 
tion from all unnecessary restraint, and from all 
authority but that of recorded or adjudicated 
law —security against the illegal exercise of 
power by the agents of the government — these, 
the French do not ask for, and seem not to com- 
prehend the importance of. Not only have they 
no habeas corpus, but in all their many opportu- 
nities they have never, we believe, asked for it. 
The constitution of 1789, 1793, 1795, the 18th 
of Brumaire, the restoration, the hundred days, 
1830, all passed away without conferring this 
inestimable boon — this sine qua non of freedom ; 
and the result is, that never in their wildest days 
of license have Frenchmen enjoyed half the 
liberty — half the security from, or security 
against, the tyranny of their sovereign or their 
neighbour, as the poorest and meanest English- 
man has possessed for the last century and a half. 
To all appearance the revolution of 1848 will 
pass away like its predecessors, without having 
bestowed on the French nation this easy, this 
simple, this grand, yet apparently this undesired 
achievement. 

Again, in France (if we except a short period 
in 1789), there has never been a struggle for 
liberty: what have been tered such, have, in 
sad and sober truth, been simply struggles for 
the administration of a tyranny. The central- 
ized form of their government is greatly to 
blame for this. To the French imagination, the 
simplest, shortest, and easiest way of conquer- 
ing their liberty, when oppression has become 
unbearable, has always been to séize upon the 
reins of power. Other nations wring concessions 
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from their governors: the French “ cashier” their 
governors, and become governors themselves. 
But the French governmental administration is a 
machine of tremendous power, of immense ex- 
tent, of universal interpenetration. He who seizes 
the reins of government in France, finds him- 
self— owing to the centralization which is its 
essence — absolute master of every functionary 
in every department of administration through- 
out that vast empire. Through these functiona- 
ries he finds himself invested with almost un- 
controlled power over every one of his fellow- 
countrymen. He is at the head of the police, 
justice, gendarmine, finance, education, not 
merely in Paris, but in the remotest and ob- 
scurest corner of the land. He finds himself, 
by the accident of his position, a despot, an au- 
tocrat; and it is to ask a miracle of human 
nature, to expect him not to use this despotic 
power; it is to ask little less than a miracle from 
aman who has .sprung from an oppressed caste 
— unused to the sweets, uninured to the diffi- 
culties of rule—to expect him not to use it 
despotically. Moreover, the very habits of the 
nation, the very nature of the organization, 
force the use of this power upon him. The 
functionaries, throughout the country, feeling 
themselves only portions of one great machine — 
accustomed to refer every thing to their head 
at Paris—constantly and naturally apply to 
him for orders, and he is almost compelled to act. 
Whatever party, therefore, assumes the govern- 
ment in France, find themselves necessarily, 
and ipso facto, invested with supreme power, 
and are expected, called upon, compelled to use 
it; or the machine of administration would stand 
still. 

How completely this notion — that it is in the 
power, and is the duty of the government to do 
every thing—is rooted in the minds both of 
the rulers and the ruled — has been shown with 
tragic and ludicrous clearness during the last 
month. We have seen deputations from work- 
men to ask the provisional government to fix 
the hours of labor, and the rate of wages — from 
omnibus drivers to ask them to decide the price 
of fares —from merchants and tradesmen to 
postpone the dates of bills of exchange — from 
manufacturers for loans on the security of their 
goods — from railway employés to ask for a 
compulsory participation in the profits of capital 
to which they have not contributed — and, final- 
ly, from students to demand the dismissal of an 
obnoxious professor, and the exclusion of cos- 
mography and natural history from their list of 
lessons ! 

Few of our readers, we believe, have any 
idea of the extent to which this system of cen- 
tralization has been carried in France, or what 
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true, “darkly wise,” and rudely and irregularly 
“great,” but still possessed of many of the ele- 
ments of real grandeur, and many of the quali- 
ties of mighty leaders. There were Barnave, 
Lafayette, Roland, Vergniaud, Danton, Carnot, 
and the greatest and wildest of all, Mirabeau. 
Now, there is no centre, no rallying point, no 
salient character, no great name, standing out 
from the crowd, to which men may look for 
guidance and salvation. As for the second-rate 
leaders of the chambers, the men who passed for 
great under the old regime — Thiers, Odillon 
Barrot, and their colleagues—they are gone, 
lost, hushed in the stillness of this universal me- 
diocrity. Lamartine, alone, with his brilliant 
fancy, his elegant culture, his poetic visions, his 
indomitable courage, affords a relief to the eye, 
amid the countless platitudes around him. 

The French will answer, that in this very ab- 
sence of eminent and great men lies their safety 
and their glory —that great men are dangerous 
— that in a republic of which equality is the ba- 
sis and the watchword, they are not wanted, 
and would be out of place. But they have yet 
to learn that it is only among a people where 
the mass are reasonably good and moderately 
wise, that great men can be safely dispensed 
with. No nation, no government, can exist in 
safety and in honor without the guidance and 
support of a vast amount of wisdom and virtue ; 
and if this wisdom and virtue does not pervade 
and vivify the mass, it must be concentrated in 
the men who are to govern and control them. 
Where it is dispersed through a whole people, 
a democracy becomes possible, reasonable, and 
safe ; where it is confined to a few, nature calls 
unmistakeably for an aristocracy. On this ac- 
count, above all others, therefore, do we despair 
of the present government of France. 

A republican form of government is, perhaps, 
theoretically, the most perfect; it seems, more 
than any other, to meet the requirements of bare 
reason. But for a republic to be either safe or 
stable, three conditions are necessary: a per- 
vading, generally prevalent sense of justice and 
morality ; a vivid idea, at least, if not a habit of 


municipality, or self-government; and material | 


well-being, or a steady progress towards it, on 
the part of the lower classes. Now, all these ele- 
ments of security and hope are wanting in 
France. 

1. It is a painful, and may seem an uncharita- 
ble, statement, but we think it is impossible to 
shut our eyes to the truth, that a profound de- 
moralization, of one kind or another, prevails 
through both the higher and lower classes of 
society in France. The disorders and disor- 
ganization of the close of the last century, and 
the first fifteen years of this, added to the sys- 





tematic corruption of the late government, un- 
dermined all that the regency and Louis XV. 
had left undestroyed of that nice sense of hon- 
or and scrupulous care of character which was 
at one time proverbially distinctive of the French 
nobility. That “sensibility of principle, that 
chastity of honor, which felt stain like a wound,” 
has had a melancholy funeral oration pronounced 
over its grave, by the ambassador Bresson, the 
general officer Cubieres, the cabinet minister 
Teste, and the Duke de Choiseul Praslin; and, 
unhappily, religion has not stepped in to fill the 
place left vacant by the demise of a sensitive 
regard to reputation. 

Among the people we perceive a moral defi- 
ciency of another kind. They do not seem pos- 
sessed of that rectitude of feeling, that sense of 
justice, that quick perception and ready ac- 
knowledgment of the rights of others, without 
which democracy cannot fail to become the most 
grinding and intolerable of all tyrannies. Their 
interference with the relations of creditor and 
debtor — their behaviour to the English work- 
men and to their own National Guard — have 
shown this deficiency in the most glaring man- 
ner. It is, perhaps, too much to expect from 
the people that “charity which seeketh not her 
own;” but without that strict sense of justice 
which forbears to seek it by trampling upon the 
rights of others, no republic can, or ought to 
endure. A sense of duty and a sense of jus- 
tice pervading the community, constitute the 
sine qua non of a stable and respectable de- 
mocracy. Its very foundation is national mo- 
rality. 

2. Real and efficient, not merely nominal, 
municipal institutions, seem essential to instruct 
and practise a people in habits of self-govern- 
ment. If they have not been experienced in 
the administration of parish affairs, they will 
rarely be competent to undertake the adminis- 
tration of an empire. England, America, and 
Switzerland, are essentially municipal. What 
we have termed the habit of municipality, per- 
vades all the ideas and social practices of the 
people. In France it is quite otherwise. The 
government there is a bureaucracy. The people 
have never governed themselves, even during the 
most levelling periods of their democracies ; they 
are governed by the minister at Paris, through 
his infinitely numerous agents and subordinates. 
Every license is granted by the central authori- 
ty. Every official throughout the empire — 
every prefect, mayor, notary, tobacco dealer, 
throughout France, is appointed by a minister 
at Paris, and can be dismissed by him; and as 
long as this continues to be the case, we do not 
conceive how either stability or real freedom is 
to be secured. Republican institutions, and a 
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levity upon the scaffold — bold even to audacity 
in public, en musse, and where bravery can be 
theatrically displayed — they have individually, 
it would seem, no civil courage. They dare not 
face the disapprobation and dislike of their 
countrymen. They dare not differ from the 
prevalent current of opinion. They cannot swim 
against the stream. They are in every thing the 
victims and slaves of the prevailing fashion. 
They dare not risk being in a minority. Hence 
the suddenness and apparent unanimity of all 
political movements throughout France. Hence 
they can always be governed by a small minority 
Hence they will generally be governed by the 
boldest and most desperate among themselves. 
The wild, the bold, the inconsiderate, the des- 
titute, are the only ones who do not wait to 
consider whether others will support them. They 
take advantage of the general discontent, and, by 
a timely and well contrived emeute, possess them- 
selves of the reins of government. Their bold- 
ness gives them power. No one knows how few 
they are, but only think how numerous they 
may be, and most people measure their number 
by their daring. Every one fears to be left 
behind if he delays to join them; it becomesa 
rush and a scramble to see who will be first to 
swear allegiance to the self-elected government 
of yesterday; and thus it suddenly finds itself 
possessed of supreme power, and may retain it 
till its conduct has made some other party des- 
perate enough to rise against it without culcu- 
lating chances, when it falls to pieces like a rope 
of sand. Such has been the history of every 
popular government in France. Such is, and 
will be, we anticipate, the history of the present 
one. It is, we believe, supported heartily by a 
very small minority of the population. Putting 
aside the ouvriers of Paris, Lyons, and Rouen, 
its real bona fide friends, we do not believe 
comprise one-tenth of the people. With this 
conviction, it will be readily conceived that 
among all the breathless transactions which made 
up the revolution of February, 1848, we regard, 
as one of the most disquieting and discreditable, 
the almost instant, unreserved, undeliberating 
adhesion with which the provisional government 
was hailed throughout the country. However 
unpopular the old monarchy may have been, it 
is impossible to believe that all parties in France 
wished in their hearts for a republic ; still less, 
that all believed MM. Lamartine, Arago, Louis 
Blane, and Albert, the fittest men to guide the 
vessel of the state. Yet no sooner was the for- 
mation of this ministry announced in Paris, and 
the news spread by telegraph through the de- 
partments, than every one hastened to fall pros- 
trate at its feet. Without even waiting to see 
what its first measures would be — without stop- 
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ping to consider whether the morals or the abili- 
ty of its members qualified them for the tremen- 
dous task they had undertaken — public bod- 
ies, private individuals, marshals, admirals, pre- 
fects, princes, deputies — at once, by post, by 
telegraph, and in person — rushed to swear alle- 
giance to the unknown and untried novelty ;_ and 
the same week which saw the monarchy omnip- 
otent and overthrown, saw also the republic con- 
ceived, improvised, installed, announced, ac- 
knowledged, and supreme, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Therefore we have no 
hopes for France. 

Not only does there seem to be no delibera- 
tion, no exercise of individual judgment in 
France ; but neither does there seem to be any 
power or spirit of resistance, or of self-defence. 
The edicts of a temporary and self-appointed 
ministry are submitted to by the first bodies in 
the empire, as humbly and unremonstratingly as 
if they were the unappealable decrees of fate. 
The provisional government decrees, in the name 
of equality, that no monuments shall be erected 
over the graves of the departed — that all shall 
take their last sleep in one undistinguishable 
crowd. An edict which thus tramples upon all 
the most tender and sacred feelings of our na- 
ture, which brutally forbids that tribute which 
in all ages affection has yearned to pay to the 
relics of departed love, and which generous ad- 
miration has felt proud to offer at the shrines of 
translated excellence and vanished freedom, is 
obeyed with meek and unmurmuring pusillanim- 
ity. How would such an edict be received in 
England? It would be instantaneously fatal to 
the government which should dare to promul- 
gate it, and to the future career of every indi- 
vidual composing it. Again, the provisional 
government decrees the abolition of all titles; 
and the peers, to a man, lay them down without 
a murmur. Why, were such a decree issued in 
England, every peer in the nobility would spend 
the last drop of his blood in defence even of 
such unreal honors. And can it be imagined 
for a moment that all, or most, of the French 
noblesse, value their titles and decorations as 
nothing, or agree in their hearts with the spirit 
of the order which commands their annihilation ? 
No: but the pluck, the courage, is wanting to 
remonstrate or resist. Therefore, it is, that .we 
have no hopes for France. 

One other most discouraging feature in the 
social aspect of France at the present moment, 
and which prevails, also, to a great extent in the 
sister republic of America, is the singular ab- 
sence of all great men. In all turbulent times 
in other countries — in the first revolution, even, 
in France — distinguished. men sprung up, as 
it were, by magic, and in crowds; men,-it is 
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centralized administration, involve ideas radical- 
ly contradictory and hostile. 

8. Thirdly, and lastly, we have jno hopes for 

France, on account of the deplorable material 
condition, and the still more deplorable material 
prospect, of her lower classes. This condition is 
bad enough now, it is steadily deteriorating, and 
the provisional government has taken every step 
in its power to make this deterioration more rap- 
id, more certain, more difficult of arrest and 
cure. The most concise summary of facts will 
suffice to show what fearful elements of danger 
are in existence, and in active and multiplying 
operation. The commerce of France, always 
insignificant for so powerful and extensive an 
empire, is gradually decaying. The last report 
of the minister for that department shows a 
steady and regular diminution of their mercan- 
tile marine, which now can only muster one 
ship of 700 tons —the ordinary size of English 
merchant vessels being 1,000 tons, and many of 
them 1,500 tons. The system of monopoly and 
protection so long perseveringly pursued, and 
still so dear to that uneconomic people — the 
perverse determination to force manufactures 
for which their country has no natural capabili- 
ties, at the expense of the export trade in those 
productions for which it is especially adapted — 
have ended in placing not only the prosperity, 
but the very subsistence of the country in seri- 
ous jeopardy. Their wine trade — the most nat- 
ural and profitable branch of commerce they 
possess — has long been stagnant and languish- 
ing. Their silk trade —to judge by the per- 
petual complaints of misery on the part of the 
Lyonese workmen — cannot be in a much more 
flourishing condition ; their other manufactures 
are maintained by means of an artificial system 
which must fall before the progress of economic 
science, and which may, any hour, be suddenly 
swept away; their woods, which should have 
been carefully husbanded for domestic use, have 
been wastefully consumed in iron furnaces, which 
produce iron at double the cost at which it 
might be furnished to them from England, till at 
length the price of fuel has risen to a height 
which makes it almost inaccessible to the poor 
man, for coal is scarcely to be found in France, 
and cannot be purchased from England except 
by means of that export trade which is gradual- 
ly, and not slowly, drying up. 

But the condition and prospects of agriculture, 
on which the vast majority of the population of 
France depends directly for subsistence, are still 
more calculated to excite alarm. It appears, 
from the authorities carefully collected by Mr. 
M‘Culloch, in his recent “Treatise on Succes- 
sion,” that although two thirds of the population 
are there actually engaged in agricultural occu- 
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pations, against one third in England, the pro- 
duce per acre, with an equal soil and a far su- 
perior climate, is only one half what it is with 
us —that already the southern provinces annu- 
aliy import grain to a large amount — that the 
food of the people has been for a long time 
steadily deteriorating, till they are rapidly ap- 
proaching to the potatoe diet of the Irish — that 
live stock, the basis of all good farming, is di- 
minishing in an alarming ratio— that nearly all 
the cavalry horses are obliged to be imported 
from abroad, so wretched is the native breed — 
that the consumption of butchers’ meat in Paris 
(and we may conclude in other parts of France 
likewise) is only one third what it was in 1812 
— and, finally, that this gradual decline in agri- 
cultural position is the natural and inevitable 
result of a law to which, as the offspring and 
embodiment of their crotchet of equality, the 
people cling with a fanatical attachment, the law 
of equal partition —alaw which has already 
been carried out to such an extent, that out of 
an aggregate of 4,800,000 proprietors, 3,900,000, 
or four fifths, hold properties averaging only 
nine acres in extent; nay, so small are many of 
them, that one half the whole number are under 
forty shillings of yearly value. 

France, then, presents this alarming combina- 
tion of circumstances — «an increasing popula- 
tion, commerce languishing and contracting, ag- 
riculture decaying, and manufactures precarious 
and valetudinarian, because artificially bolstered 
up; with all the causes which have led to these 
conditions still in active operation. But this is 
not all. The new government is occupied with 
all its might, and with all its ingenuity, in exasper- 
ating all these fatal maladies. The revenue is 
collected with greater and greater difficulty every 
year, from the increasing poverty of the people ; 
the debt is already immense ; the public expen- 
diture far exceeds the income, and can scarcely 
be diminished, for the present immense army of 
officials cannot be disbanded till France shall 
have learned to change centralisation for mu- 
nicipality. Yet the first acts of the provisional 
government have tended enormously to add to 
this expenditure, by taking, as it were, the whole 
unemployed population into its pay; by estab- 
lishing wages without labor, and national work- 
shops without even the aim or pretence of pro- 
ducing exchangeable commodities; enhancing 
the cost of production of exportable articles, by 
allowing the workmen to dictate terms and hours 
of work to their masters, and thus slaying man- 
ufactures and commerce by one treacherous 
blow; while at the same time they have dried 
up the most inexhaustible source of revenue by 
acting with a senseless tyranny, which has at once 
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commercial credit in the dust. At asingle move 
they have augmented the national expenditure, 
and not so much crippled, as shattered the na- 
tional resources. With a population already 
very poor, a decrepit agriculture, the whole 
commercial and industrial system shaken to its 
foundation, employment cut away from under 
the people when most needed to support them, 
a vast expenditure, a failing revenue, and a 
government at once incapable and desperate, 
we see not where their salvation is to come from. 

One hope, only one, remains. It lies in a 
prompt and energetic counter revolution. It is, 
perhaps, well for France that the cloven foot 
should have been shown so soon — that the down- 
ward progress of her new rulers should have 
been so rapid, and the abyss to which they are 
hurrying so apparent, so yawning, and so near. 


The provisional government and its hearty well | 


wishers we firmly believe to form at this moment 
a small and, but for their position, an insignifi- 
‘ant minority of the nation. The men of prop- 
erty, the friends of order, merchants, manufac- 
turers, country gentlemen and their peasants, 
a great proportion of the National Guard, and 
nearly all the army, look on their proceedings 
with discontent, anger, and alarm. The circu- 
lar of Ledru Rollin, the decree for the dissolu- 
tion of the Compagnies d'élite, and the attempts 
of the people to disarm those regiments of the 
line which remained in Paris, and which have 
been since ordered away, show clearly that the 
provisional government is well aware of this 
wide-spread feeling of dissatisfaction and hostili- 
ty. Arrallying point —a standard of revolt is 
alone wanting. If the royal family had been 
less heartily disliked and despised than they 
are ; if any one of them had the spirit to re- 
muin for the chance of a revulsion of popular 
feeling ; if there were any great or daring man 
either among the civil or the military notorieties 
of the country to commence an opposition, or 
simply to speak out boldly and loudly what so 
many millions of his countrymen are thinking, 
we believe that a single week would suffice to 
transfer the members of the provisional govern- 
ment from the Hotel de Ville to Vincennes or the 
Salpetricre, with an impeachment hanging over 
their heads, and tosave France from the universal 
ruin which threatens to engulph it. But can 
such a salient, central, initiative man be found ? 

But though despairing about France, we are 
sanguine about the rest of Europe. If only war 
can be kept at bay, we are hopeful of the consti- 
tutional regeneration of both Italy and Germany. 
We have hopes for both (notwithstanding the 
known reluctance and perfidy of Ferdinand, 
and the known incapacity of Francis), because 
in both countries the people seek to extort con- 


cessions from their rulers, not to supersede them ; 
because they seek to govern in concert with 
their sovereigns, not instead of them ; because, 
intellectually and morally, despite long ages of 
degradation, they are a far finer race of men 
than the French ; because, cruelly as they have 
been oppressed, they struggle for real reforms, 
they demand liberty, not equality —the aboli- 
tion of oppressive privileges, not of harmless 
titles or beneficial rank. We have hopes espe- 
cially for Italy, because slight as is their expe- 
rience, small their science in self-government, 
it is at least equal to that of their rulers, and 
because, with much poverty, there is little real 
destitution or sordid misery. We have hopes 
especially for Sicily, because there the revolu- 
tion has been effected by the united action of 
all classes; it has been led by the nobles, and 
consecrated by the priests; and because the in- 
surgents know what they want, and their de- 
mands have been steady and consistent. We 
have hopes for Germany, because the Germans 
are a loyal and honorable people, with the sense 
of justice and of brotherhood strong and genu- 
ine within them; because they are a reflective, 
a peaceful, and a moral race; embued with the 
habits of municipality, and with just notions of 
real personal liberty. Finally, we are full of 
hope both for Italy and Germany, because it is 
evident that though France has forgotten the 
lessons of ihe past, they have not, but retain a 
lively recollection, a wholesome horror, and a 
wise distrust, of French sympathy and French 
fraternization. 

While these are our feelings with regard to 
the present movement in Italy and Germany,— 
while we have no hopes for France, we have no 
fears for England. Though there are many 
abuses and anomalies in our government, and 
much sad and terrible misery among our people, 
every Englishman is conscious that the first are 
in daily course of exposure and ratification, and 
that all classes are laboring earnestly and sin- 
cerely, if not always wisely, to amend and miti- 
gate the last. Every one is obliged to admit 
that no phase of moral suffering exists among 
us without finding many who perseveringly 
struggle to publish, to alleviate, and to remove 
it. The poorest have friends *n the senate, in 
the council chamber, in the palace ; the lowest 
can make their voice heard and their wants 
known, without having recourse to violence and 
tumult. Moreover, our system of administra- 
tion is municipal, not central; order is beloved 
by us; property is sacred with us; we are ac- 
customed to govern and defend oursclves: we 
respect the rights of others, and know how to 
maintain our own. Therefore, we have no fears 
for England. 
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The wise course for England and Europe to 
pursue throughout the present crisis seems to us 
both obvious and simple. We must regard France 
as suffering in the paroxysm of a strange dis- 


We have spoken freely of the misfortunes, 
the faults, and the crimes of France, and have 
glanced at the enormous advantages possessed 
by this country, in the character of its people 
and its institutions. We have shown the 
grounds why we are without hope for the one, 
and without fear for the other. How far the 
marked difference between the two countries is 
the result of the different constitutions under 
which they have existed, it is impossible to say. 
But, considering the great variety of races of 
which this country has been composed, and the 
prevailing sameness of social and moral charac- 
ter which is now found among all alike, we are 
disposed to attribute infinitely more to the moul- 
ding which the national characteristics of this 
country have received from its laws, its customs, 
its institutions, its local government, the spirit of 
individual responsibility and self-reliance which 
have permeated all classes of society, all ranks 
of life, from the crown to the peasant, than to 
any original difference in the race itself. 

But all experience has shown that there are 
two great elements of public prosperity in this 
country, which it has always been a first essen- 
tial to maintain, and without which all the other 
advantages and blessings which we have enjoyed 
would have crumbled and disappeared, in spite 
of the best form of government. We allude, 
first, to the maintenance of PUBLIC CREDIT, 
and secondly, to the maintenance of PUBLIC 
ORDER. 

With regard to the PUBLIC CREDIT. —It has 
been doubted by some, whether the extensive 


notion is wholly erroneous. 
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credit system which has prevailed of late years 
in this country, is not, on the whole, a greater 
evil than a good; whether the disadvantages 
which arise from periodical revulsions, which are 
no doubt aggravated, though not created by that 
system, do not overbalance the benefits derived 
from the system itself. We will not stop to solve 
this question— were we to do so, we should 
have little difficulty in showing that such a 
But taking the 
country as it is, we have now no choice. The 
huge accumulations of capital in the hands of 


individuals, their necessity of obtaining a profit- | the funds, the fluctuations on the Stock Ex- 





ease, and draw a cordon sanitaire around her, 
till the violence of the malady shall have spent 
itself, and the danger of contagion shall be past. 


IL. 


PUBLIC CREDIT AND PUBLIC ORDER, 


THE ONLY GUARANTEES FOR COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY, FULL EMPLOYMENT, AND GOOD 
WAGES. 


able return for it: the industry, enterprise, in- 
telligence, and commercial spirit of other large 
portions of the community, not possessed of 
sufficient capital of their own, in order to give 

full exercise for their powers, bring these two 

classes together in the characters of creditors 

and debtors, of lenders and borrowers, by an 

impulse too strong and certain to be controlled. 

They are brought together in various forms ; 

some in the simple shape of the capitalist lend- 
ing, and the active merchant or manufacturer 

borrowing ; some in the shape of sleeping part- 

nerships ; some in the shape of large wholesale 

dealers who employ large capitals in furnishing 

credit to smaller dealers, who distribute com- 

modities to the consumers. But in the most 

numerous cases the capitalist uses the banker or 

the bill broker, as his medium for insuring a 

safe occupation for his capital. In all these 

cases credit is the very life and soul of our com- 

mercial system. The desire of the capitalist to 
employ his capital with such an amount of 
safety and at such arate of profit as coincide 
with his own wants and his own ideas of comfort 
and ease, on the one hand; the willingness of 
the more active and energetic man, possessed of 
knowledge and ability, but not of capital — to 
pay a portion of his gains for its use, on the 
other hand, form the inseparable tie between 
these two great classes. And it is a tie not only 
essential to be maintained, if we are to advance 
in prosperity, but the dissolution of which would 
at this time throw the country into anarchy and 
confusion, greater than the history of the world 
could furnish any example of. 

The intimate sympathy between public and 
private credit is now fully understood and felt 
by all. It requires not to be enforced by any 
words of ours. Let the funds fall one per cent. 
on the Stock Exchange, the rate of discount, 
and the facility of obtaining loans and discounts 
in Lombard-street are instantly affected. The 
first letter which every banker throughout the 
country opens is that of his London agent; the 
first column of the daily papers which is re- 
ferred to by him is the city article ; the price of 
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change, determine, or at least influence his 
transactions for the day. The till is opened 
freely, or closed cautiously, bills are discounted 
or “ declined,” two months’ acceptances only are 
put to account, and longer dates refused, accor- 
ding to the indications of the great barometer of 
the money market —Consols. And this is no 
whim, no caprice. The banker holds a large 
portion of his reserve, and that on which he 
most relies in the case of emergency, in public 
securities. But if he bought Consols at 90, and 
they are falling every day, and approaching 80, 
he cannot aid himself in the case of need, with- 
out an enormous sacrifice. His only course is to 
limit his accommodation ; to increase his reserve, 
by not issuing his capital in fresh discounts so 
rapidly as former advances fall due and are re- 
paid. He is influenced again by other consider- 
ations. Consols at 80 are a tempting invest- 
ment. Many of his customers, who have usually 
funds in his hands for employment, are tempted 
by the low price, and withdraw them for a new 
investment. And thus, even if he should not 
himself be tempted to direct an unusual portion 
of his means from commercial channels into the 
public funds at so low a price, there are many 
considerations over which the banker has no 
control, which render a contraction of credit at 
such a time a matter of necessity, and of com- 
mon prudence. The consequences of such 
occurrences are felt most seriously by the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes, whose obliga- 
tions are to pay fixed sums of money, whatever 
the depreciated. value of goods, at fixed dates. 
The consequence of the discredit of last year, 
and the havoc which it created, have left traces 
which will require a long period to efface. 

The revenue accounts for the year ending the 
5th April are now before us. Their publica- 
tion, although not worse than we had a right to 
expect, was attended by a fall in the funds, at- 
tributed partly to the result of these accounts 
and partly to other causes. These accounts 
show a deficiency of income, compared with 
the last year, of 2,218,511/. They, moreover, 
show that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
require an advance of 1,435,3981. on deficiency 
bills from the Bank of England, in order to pay 
the dividends now due; whereas on the fifth of 
January (three months before) he had a surplus 
of 882,548/.; so that taking the income of the 
quarter and the expenditure of the quarter, the 
latter exceeds the former by the sum of 2,317,- 
9461. So far as regards the advance from the 
Bank of England, in its present condition it 
cannot be attended with any inconvenience 
whatever. And so far as regards the general 
falling off in the revenue, the extraordinary oc- 
currences of the two past years are quite sufli- 





cient to account for it, without creating any fear 
or uneasiness as to the permanent prosperity 
and ability of the country. But the fact, that 
so considerable a deficiency, which, it is to be 
feared, will rather be increased than diminished 
as the year advances, is still left unprovided for, 
is, we must own, a source of grave anxiety ; and 
especially when we view it in connection with 
the disturbed state of politics throughout Eu- 
rope. 

The deep and strong conviction which we 
have always felt, and which the occurrences of 
last year tended so much to confirm, that the 
true interests of the commercial and industrious 
classes of this country are best consulted by 
maintaining public credit above the most remote 
suspicion, in consequence of the intimate sympa- 
thy subsisting between it and private credit, has 
induced us for some months past to press upon 
the public and the government as a first and 
imperative duty, to make the income of the coun- 
try equal to the expenditure. The government, 
on their part, made the attempt ; so far they are 
not to be blamed (however much some may be 
disposed to think they erred in not persevering 
in the attempt) if the finances of the country 
are in an unsatisfactory state. But we must say, 
and a feeling of duty compels us to be explicit 
on this point, that we think the commercial class- 
es never pursued so unwise a policy as to resist 
the attempt to increase the income and property 
tax to five per cent. Out of a sum of 5,500,000, 
which may be taken as the proceeds of this tax 
at present, the proportion paid by trades and 
professions, after deducting for landed properties 
and mortgages in Ireland, and property in the 
colonies and otherwise out of England, all of 
which are included in schedule D, cannot be 
taken at more than 1,500,0001. Therefore, if 
we estimate that the additional two per cent. 
would have given 3,500,0001., then trades and 
professions would have contributed the sum of 
950,0001.; while real property, the funds, and 
other sources, would have contributed towards 
the whole amount 3,500,0001, raised in aid of 
the public revenue, no less a portion than 2,500,- 
000l. Asa matter just in principle and possible 
in practice, we are still ready to contend that 
the gross profits of commerce er professions, are 
not incomes in the same light as rents of real 
property or dividends from the public funds, 
and that they should be classified and charged 
differently. For this principle and practice we 
have always contended; and no argument that 
we have yet heard has convinced us either that 
it is wrong, or that it is impracticable. But 
when we consider how small a portion of the 
whole tax is really derived from trades and pro- 
fessions, and therefore how comparatively small 
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any proportionate reduction would be on the 
amount contributed from that source, we cannot 
avoid coming to the conclusion that the commer- 
cial classes, looking only to their own interests 
in the first place, would have acted wisely in ac- 
cepting the tax in the form in which it was pro- 
posed, rather than rejecting it altogether. 

How is our commerce to be extended, and 
the demand for labor be increased? We have 
already seen what results have flowed from the 
financial policy of the last seven years. No one 
will pretend to deny that, however great our 
sufferings have been, and still are, under the un- 
paralleled difficulties of the last two years, they 
would have been monstrously aggravated, had 
our commercial system retained the restrictive 
principles which it did up to 1842. During that 
period our exports have increased upwards of 
10,000,0001. That fact, at least, implies a much 
larger employment of capital and labor. But 
how are we to render a perseverance in the 
same policy possible? Only by maintaining the 
finances of the country in such a condition as 
shall enable the government safely to make tem- 
porary sacrifices, by a reduction of duties on the 
great articles of our import— to cheapen their 
price to the general consumer, and thus to in- 
crease the consumption and the demand for our 
products in exchange for them. Those who are 
advocates for a reduction of the present enor- 
mous duty on tea—for an extension of our 
trade to China — those who wish to see our fis- 
cal code deprived of the extraordinary tempta- 
tion which, in consequence of extremely high 
duties it holds out for fraud and crime —can 
only hope to have their wishes accomplished by 
the policy proposed, and, unfortunately we think, 
abandoned by the government in the recent dis- 
cussions on the budget. 

But there is another and a most essential view 
to which we must claim the attention of the 
commercial classes, with regard to the safety and 
perfect confidence which it is desirable to see 
belonging to our public finances. We have al- 
ready referred to the intimate sympathy which 
subsists between public and private credit. Of 
this the commercial classes have had serious ex- 
perience at various periods in this and in other 
The effects of a pressure on credit, 
and the want of confidence, during some parts 
of last year, upon the commercial interests, have 
been most ruinous. Look to France at the 
present moment. Two months have sacrificed 
banking and commercial capital — the accumu- 
lations of at least a quarter of a century. Real 
property stands comparatively untouched and 
uninfluenced amid the general ruin of govern- 
ments, bankers, and merchants. The former is 
tangible and permanent; the latter depends for 
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its value upon confidence and credit. We can 
appeal for a lesson to the havoc of last year. 
What was the consideration of an income tax of 
three or even five per cent. compared with the 
losses to which all connected with commerce 
were subjected from public panic and discredit 
only, in spite of the most prudent and sagacious 
course having in many cases been followed ? 
No prudence, no sagacity, can save individuals 
from a participation in such general losses. It 
is on these considerations that we feel more than 
ever assured that the country has committed a 
great error in rejecting the recent propositions 
of the government to persevere in the same 
policy, and to maintain the public income equal 
to the expenditure. 

But perhaps the class which, more than all 
others, is deeply interested in preventing the 
recurrence of commercial panics and alarms, is 
the working population. Their immediate sub- 
sistence depends more upon the maintenance of 
order and security than that of any other class 
whatsoever. In this country, where so much of 
the employment arises out of credits given to 
customers in distant markets, and which, in their 
turn, depend upon the ability of the manufactu- 
rer and merchant to obtain the usual accommoda- 
tion and facilities which are always interfered 
with by any cause of discredit, the laboring 
classes are the first to suffer from any suspension 
of usual activity in business. Every steam- 
engine stopped —every furnace blown out — 
every mine shut up — cuts off at once, and with- 
out any previous notice, the entire of the daily 
food of large numbers of persons. The suspen- 
sion of commerce and credit not only deprives 
them of their immediate means, through wages, 
but in the long run renders scarcer and dearer 
the articles on which they depend for subsist- 
ence. Other classes of society have always 
some resources on which they can fall back, but 
with the great bulk of the laboring population of 
every country, any thing that deprives them of 
employment, deprives them of the daily neces- 
saries of life. Without credit and confidence, 
commerce cannot be maintained, manufactures 
must languish, wages must cease, and the masses 
of the working classes must be subjected to the 
greatest suffering and privation. 

But PUBLIC CREDIT and PUBLIC ORDER are 
essentially bound up with each other, and with 
the maintenance of general prosperity. An in- 
fringement of either, or both, is the first and 
surest signal of derangement in commerce, and 
lessened employment. At the present moment, 
when the state of Europe furnishes so many sad 
examples of the misery and ruin which have re- 
sulted to the commercial and working classes, it 
is of the gravest importance that we should form 
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a just estimate of the consequences which would | path to relief? Patient industry, to repair as 


'‘ result in this country to the various classes of 


society, from any important interruption to that 
peace and order for which it has been generally 
so much distinguished, and under which, in 
comparison with those countries which have been 
exposed to continual outbreaks, it has risen to so 
much social and general prosperity. It is above 
all things necessary that we should well estimate 
the consequences of any want of confidence 
which is likely to arise from any serious breach 
of the peace, when such meetings, with such 
avowed objects, are proposed to be held, as that 
which was attempted on Kennington Common. 
It might be that all the apparent and visible 
consequences of such a meeting, and of the 
tumult and mischief which would in all proba- 
bility result from it, considering the declared 
objects of its chief promoters, would be the 
shutting of all the shops, and the suspension for 
the day of all the manufactories in the neigh- 
bourhood where the meeting is proposed to be 
held, and through which it is intended the pro- 
cession shall pass to the houses of parliament. 
But though such were the only visible effects, 
the real consequences would be much more ex- 
tensive and serious. Public confidence weak- 
ened, public securities depressed, the more timid 
and prudent among merchants, dealers, and em- 
ployers would each in, his turn suspend for a 
time his operations, and the whole effect would 
instantly fall back upon those who live by their 
daily labor. We are very far from denying the 
great distress which at this time exists amongst 
all classes connected with trade in any one of 
its forms; which if it be more visible to the 
common observer among small tradesmen and 
the working classes, it is only because the other 
classes have greater independent resources of 
their own to fall back upon on an emergency. 
But does not that fact of itself prove how detri- 
mental to these very classes of small tradesmen 
and workmen any alarm or outbreak must be, 
that further destroys confidence or interferes 
with credit? But again, while we most readily 
admit the sufferings of these classes, we would 
most earnestly implore all parties to consider in 
what way those sufferings can be best and most 
rapidly relieved. The country has been impov- 
erished, and confidence has been shaken by a 
failure of two successive harvests, to an extent 
unparalleled in the history of the last century. 
The commercial panic which followed and ac- 
companied the derangement of the trade and 
monetary affairs of this country, has been 
succeeded by political events, calculated still 
more to destroy confidence, injure our commerce, 
and lessen the whole amount of employment. 
At such a crisis, what is the only clear and obvious 





quickly as possible, under the blessings of Prov- 
idence, the dilapidations of our fortunes and 
means — profound peace and perfect order, to 
restore confidence. We have seen no attempt 
to point out any other means by which indus- 
try can now be aided, by which the reward of 
labor can be rendered more secure and more 
efficient, but by an extension of our trade, and 
by more abundant employment. We have now 
no longer to complain that the cost of the food 
of the people is artificially enhanced, and that 
their employment is artificially restricted for the 
benefit of privileged classes. Fortunately, mach 
has been done to remove the just complaints 
which so long were preferred against the ruling 
classes of the country. It is true that time has 
not yet sufficiently elapsed to secure to the 
country the advantages which those measures 
are calculated ultimately to confer upon it. But 
the greater facilities which free trade has offered, 
in our efforts to overcome the disastrous conse- 
quences of the recent visitations of Providence 
upon this and other countries, cannot, and 
should not, be overlooked. And if we would 
secure to the country the full and ample. bless- 
ings which must result from a free and unimpe- 
ded commerce, sustained by untiring and unre- 
mitting industry, and to each its due reward, 
we can only hope for such results, if perfect peace 
and order, and, with them, confidence and 
credit, are fully maintained. 

But while we have endeavoured to show how 
much more sensitive the commercial and indus- 
tious classes are of any cause whatever which 
threatens an interruption to PUBLIC CREDIT 
and PUBLIC ORDER, we should fail in our duty 
if we did not remind the owners of land how 
much their interests are ultimately, and at no 
very distant day bound up with the others to 
which we have referred. If commerce languish- 
es, and trade is slack — if employment be scarce 
and wages low — it is not long before markets 
begin to sicken, and produce to fall in price — 
when rents become diflicult to pay, and discon- 
tent and deterioration become visible in the ru- 
ral districts. What an example of this we have 
now in Ireland —or at least in some parts of it. 
What is there the true difference between nom- 
inal rents and net incomes? In short, the more 
we reflect upon the stake of the various classes 
of society, the more are we convinced that the 
true interest of all is the same, and that all are 
equally, if not so immediately, interested in 
maintaining, at any cost, PUBLIC CREDIT and 
PUBLIC ORDER, that confidence may abound, as 
the only means by which capital and industry 
can be secured in their just rewards.— Economist. 
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QUACKERY AND 


Society at large has been so often likened to 
an individual being, that the comparison has 
become almost vulgar. In many points, howev- 
er, the simile is undoubtedly correct. In one 
respect it is unquestionably so. When any per- 
son looks back upon his past life (often no very 
pleasant retrospect), memory pictures to him 
many follies which he has committed, many 
absurd opinions which he has entertained — the 
why and the wherefore of which he cannot for 
his life account for. He knows that he did them, 
but he marvels what possessed him to do so; 
and he knows that he believed such and such 
doctrines, and he is astonished at his past cre- 
dulity. In like manner, when we look back 
upon the past career of society, either national 
or universal, we behold similar absurdities which 
it has committed, and for the commission of 
which it is difficult to assign a reason. To be 
sure many false steps and erroneous opinions, 
if indeed not all, evidently depend upon the 
same cause —an indulgence in ignorance, and 
its invariable accompaniment, self-conceit. It 
is the old tale of Pheton and the sun. We 
want to drive the sun’s chariot — we are deter- 
mined to do it, and we don’t know how. 

A history of the foilies and absurdities com- 
mitted even by English society, if but for the 
last half dozen generations, would be one of the 
most instructive and entertaining books ever 
written. What pictures would pass before the 
mind of its writer !— anti-Dissent mobs, Gor- 
don mobs, anti-Church mobs, South Sea schemes, 
military expeditions, Reform riots, meetings in 
conventicles, assemblages of Ranters, Joanna 
Southcott and her milk white ass! But the 
catalogue is endless. One conclusion, how- 
ever, that the philosophic reader of it would 
come to is, that bad as were the times of our 
ancestors in this respect, those of ourselves are 
not one whit better; and for this he might con- 
sole himself with the reflection, that those of our 
descendants will be justas bad. Ignorance, and 
conceit, and folly, and error, have had much to 
do with the management of the world for five 
thousand long years ; and if the crazy old orb 
keep together as long, they bid fair to maintain 
their hold for five thousand long years more. 
The varying manner, however, in which they 
guide their votaries is very curious. 

Thus, our forefathers lived in dread of being 
bewitched ; they feared secret and slow poison- 
ing; they attributed to certain charms and rem- 
edies most potent and absurd virtues; they put 
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faith in the divining rod, believed in the trans- 
mutation of metals, and dreamed of the elixir 
vita. Their quackery in disease was different 
from ours. But we do quack as much, nay more 
than they did. Like as in their time, the great- 
er part of even our educated population is igno- 
rant of the principles of medicine. It is not, 
however, any less conceited than in former times, 
and is quite determined upon dosing and treat- 
ing sickness. Hence, as of old, the land is full 
of quacks and of quackery. 

The patent medicines constitute the lowest 
and most vulgar form of quackery. Of these, 
and of their wonderful properties, the newspa- 
pers are full. Most of them profess to cure ev- 
ery disease in the nosology, beginning with that 
bugbear to an Englishman— bile, and ending 
with consumption. In this respect the antibil- 
ious and life pills are all alike, Cockle, Dixon, 
Holloway, et hoc genus omne. The efficacy of 
all these quack medicines is proved by sundry 
letters, commencing with that of the Earl of 
Aldborough, and then jumping to an indiscrim- 
inate assortment of Smiths, Joneses, and Thomp- 
sons —all concluding in the same key, ‘Please, 
immediately send another box at one and a pen- 
ny halfpenny.’ 

Numerous as are these patent medicines, they 
are, in fact, almost identical in composition. 
They are simply purgative pills, very analogous 
to the colocynth or compound rhubarb pills of the 
druggists’ shops. Now purgative medicine is some- 
times useful and sometimes injurious. Any per- 
son, then, taking these pills at random is a fool. 
So we will say no more about patent medicines. 

We pass them over the more readily, because 
we believe that it is only the astonishing facility 
which the modern system of advertising gives to 
the sale of patented medicines that keeps them 
in existence. Were it not for this, we suspect 
that they would die a natural death, as unsuited 
to the age, and belonging, in fact, to the past 
one. Formerly, cheating, and imposition of all 
kinds, were of an unartistlike and inartificial char- 
acter. It is not so now; downright but simple 
lying is, at any rate, straightforward, and there- 
fore not now in vogue. Moreover, there has 
been so much of it that most people are rather 
suspicious of improbable statements so long as 
they are simple statements. But wrap such up 
in a theory, and particularly if it be a very nov- 
el and liberal one, and they slip down the throats 
of the lieges as a gudgeon does down the maw 
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lar among the very ignorant. The fashionable 
systems of quackery nowadays are homeopathy, 
hydropathy, animal magnetism, and the like. 

All these systems have sprung up since socie- 
ty — particularly liberal society — took that turn 
which produced the French revolution (No I, 
we mean), and many a less revolution. Hahne- 
mann, the founder of homeopathy, was born in 
Saxony, a little past the middle of last century. 
He graduated at Erlangen. He was undoubt- 
edly a man of some, although very superficial, 
abilities; infinitely superior, however, in point 
of both education and intelligence, to Priestnitz 
or Mesmer. Unfortunately his medical educa- 
tion seems to have been very imperfect; and in 
his writings he exhibits great deficiencies in his 
knowledge, not only of medical literature, but 
what is of greater consequence, medical princi- 
ples. He scarcely seems to have ever practised, 
but to have employed his time partly in attend- 
ing to chemistry, but principally in translating 
English, French, and Italian works into Ger- 
man. Among the rest, he undertook a transla- 
tion of Cullen’s Materia Medica. 

This work contains allusion to some experi- 
ments of Alexander upon the action of remedies 
upon the healthy body. Such are, indeed, the 
foundation of every rational system of therapeu- 
tics and of practice. And, indeed, an attention 
to such action of drugs upon the healthy frame 
is nearly as old as the hills. But there is no 
doubt that it had never been brought forward 
into sufficient prominence. Hahnemann, how- 
ever, appears to have considered it as something 
altogether new; and living in an age that de- 
manded novelty, he eagerly seized upon the 
idea, and determined to dose himself. 

He not unnaturally commenced his experi- 
ments by taking Jesuits’ bark. According to 
his own account, after he had done so he had 
ague. Upon this slender foundation is raised 
the whole structure of homeopathy. Its illustri- 
ous founder reasoned thus: ‘I was well, I took 
Jesuits’ bark and I had ague; ergo, the Jesuits’ 
bark caused the ague; ergo, Jesuits’ bark taken 
by a healthy individual always produces ague. 
.But Jesuits’ bark cures ague; ergo, whatever 
produces a disease can cure a disease ; ergo, far- 
ther, nothing can ever cure a disease but that 
which can produce it. Ergo, all medicine is 
wrong, and I will found a new system with a 
Latin motto and a Greek name. Similia simili- 
bus curantur is the motto, and Homeopathy the 
name of my new science. 

This mode of reasoning is really not exagger- 
ated; homeopathic writers themselves assert it. 
In it Hahnemann jumps from specials to gener- 
als, and from generals to universals, and in a 
manner which is very obvious and also very 
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amusing. But the very beginning of all, the 
fact that bark produces ague, happens unfortu- 
nately to be perfectly untrue. After taking a 
dose of it, Hahnemann says that he had ague. 
Now he either lived in an ague country, %. e. 
one exposed to fenny and marshy exhalations, 
or he lived in a country where ague was an un- 
common disease. If the latter were the case it 
must be admitted, that as ague was unknown to 
him he might mistake the disease. If the former, 
as was we believe actually the case, why did not 
he take it like his neighbours from exposure to 
miasmata? One of these two suppositions must 
have been the case, for although Jesuits’ bark 
and its alkaloid quinine have been taken by 
thousands of healthy individuals, both before 
and since the time of Hahnemann, it has never 
produced ague. It is not, perhaps, an exagger- 
ation to say, that it has been taken millions of 
times by people in a state of ordinary health. 
It is one of the few drugs that are employed by 
healthy people for the purpose of exciting hun- 
ger, promoting digestion, or preventing infec- 
tion. It is even taken in homeopathic doses, 
since many habitually use it as a tooth-pow- 
der. 

I{ahnemann was, however, undeterred by 
any reflections of this kind. He made, or pre- 
tended to make, fresh experiments with other 
drugs, and soon propounded his new theory. 
The times were favorable for its reception. 
The majority, or at any rate a large number, of 
the inhabitanis of middle and south-western 
Europe, looked upon every established opinion 
in the same light as a child looks upon its old 
clothes when it can get new ones. Hahnemann, 
doubtless, shared this feeling. He probably also 
thought of the advantage which his new doc- 
trine might be of to him. Moreover, the notion 
that similia similibus curantur is, and was, some- 
what congenial to a muddle-brained and enthu- 
siastic German. The system obtained some 
degree of success, and has now a number of 
professors in Great Britain, as well as a number 
of admirers, who know nothing whatever about 
its true principles or professions. 

It is evident that the administration to a sick 
man of a remedy which would, if he were well, 
cause a like disease, would aggravate the mala- 
dy. The way to cure a black eye is certainly 
not to give it another blow. When drugs which 
would cause symptoms similar to those present 
are administered in appreciable quantities, it is 
admitted by the homeopathists that the disease 
is made worse. “ With large doses,” says Dr. 
Black, “patients may be treated homeopathi- 
cally, but then we may frequently expect a posi- 
tive increase of the disease, or even death. The 
experience of such painful and dangerous aggra- 
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vation, in no case necessary to a cure, led Hah- 
nemann to employ minute doses.” 

These minute doses constitute surely the fun- 
niest contrivance in the annals of empiricism. 
The millionth of a grain is a common dose; and 
a trillionth, octillionth, even a decillionth, very 
usual ones. It must be remembered, however, 
that all the professors of homeopathy have not 
the honesty of Dr. Black; and some of them, 
so far from admitting that large doses adminis- 
tered homeopathically “cause an increase of 
disease or death,” maintain that the smaller the 
dose the greater is the strength of a drug. 

We are very bad hands at ciphering, and 
never, even in our best days, had a clear idea 
of the multiplication table. In order to illustrate 
the absurdity of these minute doses, we will bor- 
row some details from an admirable work by 
Dr. Wood of Edinburgh,* who remarks : — 


Of such minute division no language can 
give even the slightest idea; and though caleula- 
tions may express it in figures, yet they fail to 
convey any mental conception of its amount. 

A billionth of moments have not yet elapsed 
since the creation of the world ; and to produce 
a decillionth, that numer must be multiplied by 
a million seven separate times. 

The distance between the earth and the sun 
is ninety-five millions of miles. Twenty of the 
homeopathic globules laid side by side, extend 
to about an inch — so that 158,400,000,000 such 
slobules would reach from the earth to the sun. 
But when the thirtieth dilution is practised, each 
grain of the drug so divided, is divided into 100, 
000,000,000 ,000 ,000 ,000 000 ,000,000 ,000 000, 
00¢,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 parts. So 
that a single grain of any substance in the thir- 
tieth dilution, would extend between the sun 
and earth 1262,626,262,626,262,626,262,626,262, 
626,262,626,262,626,262,626,262 separate times. 


Along with Dr. Wood we exclaim, “‘ We make 
no comment.” 

People who can believe such absurd state- 
ments, are sure to attempt to explain them by 
still absurder hypotheses. Both Hahnemann 
and one of his disciples, Professor Dopler, have 
tried their hands at this. The erudite professor 
maintains, that the action of the medicine docs 
not depend upon its bulk, but upon its surface ; 
and that, when this latter is increased, it ac- 
quires a “ tremendous potency.” He asserts, of 
course, that the superficies of any drug is in- 
creased by trituration and subdivision. As 
what follows is rather strange, we will give it in 
the words of the homeopath Black. He says,— 


Proceeding on the moderate assumption, that 
by each trituration the particles are reduced to 
the hundredth part of their previous size, we 


* Homeopathy Unmasked. Published by Men- 
zies, Edinburgh. 
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shall find the surface of a medicine, originally 
the cube of an inch, will become at the third 
trituration equal to two square miles; at the 
fifth, to the Austrian dominions; at the sixth, to 
the area of Asia and Africa together; and at the 
ninth, to the united superficies of the sun, the 
planets, and the moon. — Black’s Jloma@opathy, 
p- 88. 


Hahnemann and the majority of his followers, 
however, do not seem exactly to explain the 
“tremendous potency ” of the infinitesimal doses 
in this manner, but content themselves with 
asserting, that “ it is undeniably proved that the 
latent power (it is impossible to say what is 
meant by this) is developed by trituration and 
solution.” Hahnemann warns his disciples to be 
careful lest they shake too much, and thus, as 
some people are accused to have done lately, 
over-develope. “ A drop of Domera,” writes 
this great medical philosopher, “ in the thirtieth 
degree of dilution, at each of which it has been 
shaken twenty times, endangered the life of an 
infant who took it for hooping-cough, whilst one 
to which only twelve shakes had been given at 
each di ution was sufficient, with a grain of pop- 
py with which it was combined, to produce a 
prompt and easy cure.”— TAHNEMANN, Nov. 
Org. p. 306. 

It is a very singular, and almost unnaccounta- 
ble fact, that the only medicine which is an ex- 
ception to the general law, and which does not 
acquire additional potency by dividing and sub- 
dividing, is alcohol. The homeopathists confess 
tat, dilute it as much you will, and shake it as 
you please, it not only does not acquire addition- 
al intoxicating properties, but actually loses its 
strength. But they are sure that the reverse is 
the case regarding nutmegs, camomile flowers, 
and such-lice substances. 

The homeeopaths being satisfied of the truth 
of the doctrine of simiia similibus curantur, 
and of the “tremendous potency” of infinites- 
imal doses, have nothing to do but to experi- 
mentize with various drugs, and to ascertain 
ther effect upon the healthy economy. This 
they have affected to do; and their published 
results are most entertaining. For full particu- 
lars we refer to Jahr’s Manual of Homeopathic 
Medicine, of which there is both a French and 
an English version. Dr. Wood, too, in his Ho- 
meopathy Unmasked, has copious extracts upon 
this subject. We cannot refvain, however, from 
narrating a few symptoms, “the undoubted 
effects of infinitesimal doses.” 

There is common salt, of which most of us 
have partaken ; and our experience of its effects 
will, doubt'ess, confirm the experiments of the 
homeopathists. According to them it produces, 
and therefore cures an immense variety of 





symptoms. Among the rest are “ palsies,” 
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“great wasting of the body,” “eruption on the 
skin,” “continual shivering,” “ melancholy sad- 
ness, with abundant weeping,” “ hatred of those 
from whom injuries have long ago been re- 
ceived,” “irasbilities, and violent rages easily 
provoked,” “desire to laugh,” “ weakness of 
memory and excessive forgetfulness,” “the ex- 
perimenter blunders in speaking and writing,” 
(perhaps some of these symptoms are blunders.) 
“falling out of the hair even of the beard,” 
ulceration of the chin,” “loss of appetite, es- 
pecially for bread, and repugnance for tobacco- 
smoke,” “ warts upon the palms of the hands,” 
&e., &e. 

Another substance, with which most of us 
have experimented upon ourselves is nutmeg. 
Of course we have noticed in ourselves the fol- 
lowing symptoms, which we select among many 
others: — “Bloody perspiration,” “a constant flow 
of facetious ideas,” “a strong disposition to make 
a fool of every body,” “idiotey and madness,” 
“shortness of breath,” “contraction of the throat.” 

Lady Bountifuls and old maids are very fond 
of giving people camomile tea. Do they know 
what symptoms camomile produces? Let them 
listen and beware ! * Catalepsy,” “ epileptic con- 
vulsions, with retraction of the thumbs,” “ a dis- 
position to weep and utter lamentations, with 
great readiness to take offence,” * taciturnity and 
repugnance for conversation,” “ music is Insup- 
portable,” “nostrils ulcerated,” “lips, ditto,” 
“toothache, with pain so inmsupportable as to 
drive to despair,” “ the tongue moves convulsive- 
ly,” and “ the head is twisted backwards.”" We 
will only add, that any one who can swallow this, 
really deserves to he made to swallow salt, nut- 
meg, and camomile, and other such potent med- 
icines. 

To refute such nonsense as this would be an 
insult to the understanding of our readers. 
Homeopathy is, in fact, in essence a new name 
for what has been long known as the expectant 
plan of treatment. The infinitesimal doses ad- 
ininistered by homeeopathists, as they have no 
visible or chemical existence (nothing can be 
detected in a globule save sugar), have no effect 
whatever upon the animal economy. Homeo- 
pathy, in fact, consists in standing by and watch- 
ing nature and imagination overcome the dis- 
ease. It is obvious, however, that any one 
who is treated homeeopathically loses the benefit, 
the undoubted benefit, which the art of the 
physician affords. 

It seems extraordinary that non-professional 
people, who are incapable of judging of the mer- 
its of two medical systems, are not struck with 
the fact that if homeopathy, or hydropathy, or 
any other pathy be true, then the system of 
regular medicine must be fulse. All the facts 
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that have been observed by thousands of intel- 
ligent men for more than two thousand years are 
fallacious. All the deductions drawn from the 
careful observation of facts by these philosophers 
for this space of time are erroneous. And the 
only judges of truth are some score of very ig- 
norant, very enthusiastic, and (to say the best of 
it) very conceited medical men, and their still 
more ignorant and conceited lay admirers. 

The truth is, that these modern systems of 
quackery or empiricism hold just the same rela- 
tion to regular or Hippocratic medicine as pre- 
vious and exploded systems did. Regular med- 
icine consists in the deduction of great princi- 
ples relative to health and disease from the cau- 
tious observation of reiterated facts. Empiri- 
cism disdains this course of proceeding, and 
either only deals with isolated facts without ref- 
erence to great first principles, or as in the case 
of homeopathy, jumps at theories without car- 
ing about facts; in a word, it does not reason, 
but it fancies. 

To every depth there is a lower deep. Ab- 
surd as are the homeopathic theories and prac- 
tices, those of hydropathy are infinitely worse. 
The homeopath may be compared to the profes- 
sed jester formerly maintained in every great 
house, of infirm brain but with cleverness in his 
folly ; while the hydropath is like an obstinate 
and stupid natural, who doggedly rushes on to 
destruction, scorning all warnings. Neverthe- 
less, it is to us a matter of surprise that quack- 
ery did not turn itself in this direction long ere 
it did. Hydropathy had, for hundreds of years, 
its prototype in the mistaken opinions and prac- 
tices relative to “ watering places,” as they are 
called. 

These resorts of thousands in the summer sea- 
son essentially consist in springs of water, which 
appreciably differ from common springs. The 
difference, however, is very various. Some con- 
tain a tolerable quantity of some substance or 
substances which have a decided therapeutical 
action on the human economy. Others, and by 
far the larger number of them, contain some sa- 
line or chalybeate ingredient, but in such small 
proportion that, even if drank in very consider- 
able quantities, their action is but that of com- 
mon water. Others, again, differ from ordinary 
water simply in being, when they issue from the 
earth, somewhat higher in temperature. They 
correspond exactly with the water in a kettle 
which has been for a moment or two on the fire. 
The spring at Harrowgate is an example of the 
first variety, and that of Matlock of the last, 
while by far the greater number of “ mineral 
springs” are examples of the second. 

Any one who occasionally employs himself in 
watching the proceedings of his fellow-men in 
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order to find food for his mirth, has a rich treat 

in beholding not only the various ways in which 

different individuals act with regard to “ water- 

ing-places,” but the various reasons which lead 

them to select different “spas.” Shoals of peo- 

ple annually visit some one or other. To a great 

many of these health is a very subordinate motive. 

They go because they have nowhere else to go 

to, or because they want to get married them- 

selves, or have daughters whom they wish to see 

married. “Thither,” says Scott, speaking of 
one, “comes the saunterer, anxious to get rid of 
that wearisome attendant himself; and thither 

come both males and females, who, upon a differ- 
ent principle, desire to make themselves double.” 

The intellectual man or the woman of taste, 
seek some quiet, retired spot, and quaff elegant 
preparations of iron or water, impregnated with 
bubbles of carbonic acid gas, Nature’s cham- 
pagne. Not so others of a class beneath them. 
The place we have just mentioned, Harrowgate, 
is a very favorite resort of a section of Yorkshire 
clothiers, Lancashire cotton-spinners, and bag- 
men of both counties. It possesses for them a 
twofold charm. First, they have, as it were, a 
quid pro quo for their money. The sulphur spa 
at Harrowgate smells and tastes as only the sul- 
phur spa at Harrowgate can smell and taste. 
Nothing equals it, nothing in nature resembles 
it. Moreover, it is not a liquid of which half a 
tumbler is drunk, and there is an end of it. 
They swallow pints of it, and its effects nearly tear 
their very bowels out. ‘They bathe in it warmed 
up; and lest they should lose any of its delecta- 
ble fumes, they get the top of their tub covered 
in with sacks. Secondly, if the internal twinges 
gratify the bowels of “ feyther” (this word is 
nowadays pronounced “ popar”), the bustle and 
the merriment of its sort, of which the place is 
full, please the little hearts of the country miss- 
es. Here they have every night at “ Queen’s” 
or “ Binn’s” a dance, every day a pic-nic, and, 
what is better than all, time and opportunity to 
concoct lies innumerable to retail out to their 
three bosom friends when they reach home rela- 
tive to the “offers” they have had. If yon 
could believe what any one of them said, every 
one who asked her to dance, every one who 
handed her over a stile, every one who took 
wine with her, made her an immediate offer of 
matrimony. Nay, if she be put to it, and fan- 
cies that some young spinning swain was think- 
ing of asking her to take some pigeon-pie, but 
refrained from so doing on seeing how small a 
bit was left and how hungry he himself felt — 
he, too, she will declare, made her an offer. Not 
that the three bosom friends actually swallow all 
this, but they, too, visit watering-places, and 
they, too, come back with tales of like wonder- 
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ful conquests, and “claw me and Ill claw thee,” 
is their rule of action. 

Those who visit watering-places in search of 
health, generally suffer from a similar indisposi- 
tion, well enough expressed by ghe term “ out 
of sorts.” This means that the functional ac- 
tions of the nervous and digestive system are 
deranged ; ii. uiuch, but still so as to produce 
uneasy sensations. This state of things is gen- 
erally brought about by the two great evils of 
our social system — having too much or too little 
to think about. The anxious and perhaps em- 
barrassed merchant has had his nerves on the 
stretch for eleven long months, on almost every day 
of which his ledger has been opened with a sigh 
and closed with a groan. Even if more fortu- 
nate, he has had an anxious heart for all that 
time. On the other hand the retired merchant, 
with more money than he can spend, from habit 
and mental constitution has nothing upon which 
he can employ his mind ; so, after eleven months 
of ennut and idleness, he, too, is indisposed. 
From analogous causes, an immense variety of 
other characters become “ out of sorts.” These 
visit their favorite watering-place, drink its wa- 
ters deeply for a month, and return home un- 
doubtedly better, if not quite well. Those af- 
flicted with chronic complaints, although less 
certainly, are often in like manner benefited. 
This they repeat year after year, and who can 
wonder that they expatiate upon the efficacy of 
their spa, and upon how well it agrees with their 
constitutions ? 

The object which they have in leaving home 
is to drink every morning, (or, in addition, to 
bathe) large quantities of a certain mineral 
spring. This they do,and are better. Does the 
cure depend upon the saline or chalybeate ingre- 
dients of the mineral water? upon that, in a 
word, which distinguishes it from ordinary spring 
water? We may safely answer, in the negative, 
It does not; for these ingredients are well 
known, and if administered at home produce no 
such beneficial results; no, not even if they are 
extracted from the very spring itself. The cure, 
then, does not depend upon these. It may be 
that the cure depends upon the idle man having 
for a time employment and distraction, and upon 
the over-wrought man being away from the 
scenes of his mental labor, from his anxiety and 
care, on his nervous system getting a rest, and 
on his both living a regular and agreeable life 
and using a desirable regimen. We may here- 
after make a remark upon this explanation of the 
cure; but it may be explained in another way. 
It may be that the whole of the good results 
depend not upon the saline ingredients of the 
spa, nor upon the change of scere, &c., but upon 
the water. Hydropathy maintains that it does. 
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| The practices of hydropathy are nominally 
| founded upon this theory. If, however, the 
water be the cause of the benefit experienced, 
there would be no occasion for hydropathic es- 
tablishments. Such have been considered indis- 
pensable, however, since the folly was first set 
a-going by Priestnitz. We really cannot take 
the trouble of opening the little pile of hydro- 
pathic treatises, lying on the table before us, to 
ascertain in what year this happened. Priestnitz 
is an illiterate German peasant, but one who ev- 
idently possesses an immense amount of cunning. 
He tells, we believe, some kind of a cock-and- 
bull story about the manner in which his atten- 
tion was first directed to this wonderful discov- 
ery. It is, if we remember aright, that « frac- 
tured rib, or at any rate some fractured bone, 
united under the influence of cold bandages, as 
if all the world did not know that under ordina- 
ry circumstances broken bones always unite in 
a certain given time, and all the external appli- 
cations in the world will neither promote nor 
retard that time a single moment. 

The man, however, set up a boarding estab- 
lishment, enforced a rigorous system of diet upon 
his visitors, and made them use water in various 
manners, pretending that different diseases re- 
quired it to be so employed. He succeeded in 
getting plenty of custom, and many similar es- 
tablishments have been since set a-going. In 
them large quantities of water are drank, and 
baths of various kinds are used. The wet sheet 
which so astonishes some people is only one form 
of bath. The obvious effect of the water is prin- 
cipally profuse perspiration. That the external 
application of water has this effect is well known, 
and copious draughts of it, by over-supplying the 
blood with watery fluid, causes nature to cast it 
off by the skin. When this happens, the patient, 
adopting an old and exploded medical hypothe- 
sis, believes that he has got rid of the peccant 
matter, which, circulating in his blood, caused 
the disease. Sometimes, when it is long since 
he has been well washed, the perspiration is 
none of the cleanest. Then he says that the 
morbific matter of his disease was dark colored, 
and that by hydropathy he got rid of it. 

It is quite true that in many cases of disease — 
in frequent instances of fever for example — the 
return to health is contemporaneous with a per- 
spiration ; but the perspiration is not the cause, 
but the effect of the cure. If artificially excited 
before this time, it is not of the slightest effi- 
cacy. In one or two diseases a discharge from 
the skin is undoubtedly beneficial, but it is 
not so in the immense majority of cases of dis- 
ease which are found in hydropathic establish- 
ments; and, moreover, we possess means more 
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the dousings and swillings of water in the world. 
Further, the use of cold external applications is 
sometimes very dangerous, and there is no doubt 
but that hydropathy manslaughters many a vic- 
tim. 

The truth is (with the exception just stated, 
where perspirations which can be excited by 
hydropathy are likely to be beneficial), neither 
homeopathy by its drugs, nor hydropathy by its 
drenches, nor animal magnetism by its manipu- 
lations and passes, ever did or ever could cure 
one single diseased action ; and the evil they ex- 
ercise by removing their votaries out of the reach 
of regular medicine is incalculable. 

When the physician, however, speaks thus to 
his inquiring neighbor, he is answered, “ That 
may be all ingenious reasoning, bat I have read 
of cases of cures in such and such respectable 
works by this quack medicine or by infinites- 
imal and homeeopathic doses, or by a residence 
in a hydropathic establishment, or by being 
thrown into magnetic sleep; nay, I have known 
intimate friends of my own, who have had for 
years this and that frightful disease, who have 
consulted the physicians of most reputation, and 
who have got no better by following their advice ; 
and yet by these systems of quackery, as you 
call them, they perfectly recovered. How can 
you account for this, or how do you get over 
that?” 

This is a very important question, the answer 
to which the public in general have not been 
able to understand, and we fear that our reply 
to it will not at first be believed. 

In the first place, we leave out of considera- 
tion all downright and wilful lies about cures of 
which quack medicine advertisements are full, 
and from which some works on the more reputa- 
ble systems of quackery are not free. We con- 
fine ourselves to those cures, or supposed cures, 
which are related in good faith by the votaries 
of homeopathy, hydropathy, &e. 

To give a faithful account of any occurrence, 
it is not only requisite to have the desire and 
determination to tell the truth, but it is also in- 
dispensable to have the faculty of correctly ob- 
serving. How many have not this faculty ? 
Look at what daily occurs in our courts of jus- 
tice. How often do we see two witnesses, both 
respectable men, both anxious to speak the 
truth, who yet give different versions of a very 
plain matter-of-fact occurrence which took place || 
in the eyesight of both of them not a month be- 
fore! and if the prejudices of a numerous class 
are interested in the result of any event, what 
different versions do we hear of it! How dif- 
ferent often is the account of a Whig, from the || 

narrative of the same event by a Tory! Why |! 
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lieve the many tales of ghosts and apparitions 
which vulgar and credulous eye-witnesses relate ? 
Wby do they not believe the signs, and wonders, 
and miracles of many a littie evangelical con- 
venticle ? Because they know that such contra- 
dict general laws, the truth of which is certain, 
and because they are narrated by a class of peo- 
ple sanguine, credulous, and enthusiastic, and 
whom they consider to be incapable of the art 
of rightly observing. In like manner the sober- 
minded and educated physician does not believe 
the asserted fortunate results or cures of quack- 
ery, because such are in contradistinction to 
well-ascertained and undoubted laws of medical 
science, and because he does not consider those 
narrating them to be capable of accurate ob- 
servation. And is not this latter notoriously 
the case? The medical men of integrity who 
have joined such systems are universally men 
ignorant of medical principles, who have always 
been addicted to false theory, and who, if they 
are old enough, have, before they embraced 
their present erroneous theories, in turn em- 
braced and rejected others as erroneous. The 
lay proselytes have even Still more notoriously a 
like character. We would ask our reader to 
summon to his memory such of them as he is 
personally acquainted with. Are they not very 
flighty people? Have they not all their lives 
been given to embrace opinions very different 
from those which sensible people ordinarily ac- 
cept, and are they not always ardently admiring 
something with the charm of novelty to recom- 
mend it ? 

It is not easy to give actual instances of the 
facility with which men who believe false theo- 
ries are ready to believe and promulgate false 
facts. After reading a list of reputed cures in 
some treatise on hydropathy or homeopathy, it is 
very difficult to make inquiries into the real his- 
tory of C. D., Esq., aged 43; or into that of 
William Smith, of Whitechapel ; or John Jones, 
of St. Giles’s. We select, however, one case in 
which it was possible to pursue such investiga- 
tions, as affording a striking example of the fact 
we are now pointing out. 

Drs. Black and Russell, two highly respectable 
young physicians, although they were accused 
of knowing particularly little about the princi- 
ples of regular medicine, became converts to 
the doctrines of homeopathy. We may remark 
that both these gentlemen are perfectly incapa- 
ble of uttering a falsehood. They introduced 
their new doctrines into Edinburgh. Among 
other proceedings to promulgate them they es- 
tablished a dispensary ; and, after the expiration 
of some time, they published a Dispensary Re- 
port, containing details of several very remark- 
able cures which they thought they had effected 
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by means of homeeopathic and infinitesimal doses. 
One of these we extract. It is entitled — 


Disease of the Wrist Joint. — W. H., aged 
fifty-three, a healthy-looking man, applied at the 
dispensary on February 18th. He states that 
the affection of the wrist commenced two years 
ago, but can assign no reason for it. He applied 
to an eminent surgeon, who blistered the part at 
least twenty times, but with no benefit. After 
this he entered the Edinburgh Infirmary, which 
he left in August, 1841, after having been six- 
teen weeks under treatment; but the disease 
increased, instead of getting better. The treat- 
ment pursued in the hospital was application 
of mercurial ointment, from which he was sali- 
vated, then poultices and stimulating washes, to- 
gether with a dose of salts when he chose to 
take them. These means having failed, he was 
recommended to go to the country, but the dis- 
ease got no better. He then returned to the hos- 
pital, when amputation was advised as the only 
means. This he refused to submit to, and left. 
He was recommended by a gentleman to whom 
he showed his arm to apply at this dispensary. 
The right wrist presented, as he himself de- 
scribed it, the appearance of a boiled turnip, 
much swollen, with the cellular tissue hardened. 
There are two sinuses which communicate with 
the joint, the one opening anteriorly, and the 
other posteriorly. From these there is a co- 
pious yellow discharge. Unable to move the 
wrist or flex the fingers; any attempt to do so 
is attended with pain. 


The Report then states the medicines em- 
ployed, and gives occasional notices from date to 
date of the favorable progress of the case. On 
March 25th, there is “no pain in the joint; is 
able now to use it a little ; can even lift a buck- 
et of water. Sil” (this means the medicine em- 
ployed). Then the Report goes on, —“ Con- 
tinued to improve under the use of Sulph. Sil. 
Hep. S., and on the 19th of July it was pro- 
nounced cured. The man went to the harvest, 
and up to this date, the 17th of November, has 
continued well, engaging daily in his oceupa- 
tion.” — Report of Edinburgh Homeopathic 
Dispensary. 

We beg particular attention, not only to the 
decided tone of all this narrative, but also to one 
or two particular statements. The severity of 
the disease, “two sinuses communicating with 
the joint,” is stated. Then the man’s previous 
treatment, “ salivation,” is brought forward, no 
doubt as a sneer, with a view of contrasting it 
with their elegant plan of treatment. Then 
amputation and mutilation are threatened the 
poor fellow by regular surgery. This shows 
that the hospit il surgeons thought it a hopeless 
case. Lastly, he got quite well, “ went to har- 
vest, and up to this date, the 17th of November, 
has continued well, engaging daily in his occu- 
pation.” Strange as it may seem, not one of 
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these assertions turned out, upon inquiry, to 
have one grain of truth in it. 

Edinburgh not being a large place, and par- 
ticulars being given of the abeve case — the 
“eminent surgeon,” the initial of the man’s 
name, and the date of his admission and dis- 
charge from the infirmary — induced some gen- 


tlenen connected with the medical press of | to nature or to treatment; but the difficulty 
Edinburgh to investigate the matter. It turned | 


out that the case narrated was that of one Wil- 


liam Heslop, for a long time a hospital and an | 


out-door patient of Dr. Duncan. It also turned 
out, first, that the two sinuses did not communi- 
cate with the joint, and that moreover, the ho- 
meeopathie physicians, although they so stoutly 
asserted such to be the fact, never probed either 
of them,—zi. e. never even tried to ascertain 
whether such was the 


arm, and Heslop stated that the reason he left 


| 


‘ase or not; secondly, | 
both on the evidence of the man and of Dr. | respond to neither of these tests. 
Duncan, he never had been salivated ; thirdly, | 


Dr. Duncan never thought of amputating the | 


the infirmary was domestic affliction at home; | 


investigation published in the Edinburgh Month- | 


ly Journal of Medical Science, * the wrist is not 


yet cured, and the man never went to the har- | makes him lead a regular life with a due pro- 


vest, just because it was not cured.” Drs. Black 
and Russell very candidly confessed that Hes- 
lop was the man, and in excuse for the state- 
ment about the salivation, amputation, Xc., stated 
that they understood so from the patient himself; 
and for that about the cure, that they understood 
it was so from the dispensary porter ! 
attentively criticising reports of quackery cases 
will find tales jike this as plentiful as blackberries. 

Inasmuch, then, as we doubt the accuracy of 


Any one 


the reports of quacks, and as, moreover, we | 


know from ascertained laws of medicine that 
their treatment cannot cure disease, we are 
quite entitled to deny that any successful termi- 


any thing in favor of any system of quackery. 
And we are not called on to explain in any such 
cases, when a successtul termination is witnessed, 
to what this cure is to be attributed. We have 
a right to say to the narrator, “it is not as you 
say, —it is not, as you state, owing to your 
treatment.” If we choose, however, we can 
take a lower ground, and we can explain how 
the cure is brought about in such cases. 

In the first place, all diseased actions (except- 
ing such as are necessarily fatal) have a strong 
natural tendency to a spontaneous and favorable 
termination. This is most distinctly witnessed 
in acute and febrile diseases, but it is also sufli- 
ciently obvious in chronic disorders. One form 
in which it is shown in the latter is in the tem- 
porary amendments which so often manifest 


} 


| therapeutical 
fourthly, to use the language of the writer of the | 
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themselves in these maladies. We may remark 
in passing, that the office of the physician is to 
give this tendency fair play, —in a word, to ob- 
viate the tendency to death, and also to alleviate 
pain and uneasy sensations. In the practice of 
regular medicine, it is sometimes not easy to 
determine whether the cure is to be attributed 


mainly lies in the natural tendency of human 
nature to exaggerate the value of its own inter- 
ference. And this is often undoubtedly the 
cause of much, although honest enough, quack- 
ery in the profession. The value of remedies 
is, however, ascertained by testing their efficacy 
on a very large scale, and, above all, by seeing 
if their physiological action is, from what we 
know is taking place in any disorder, likely to 
prove beneficial. The remedies of quackery 


In the consideration of the causes of restora- 
tion to health, great weight is always to be at- 
tached to the action of a doubtlessly important 
agent, —diet or regimen. Both 
homeopathy and hydropathy lay down strict 
rules for this. The hydropath removes his pa- 
tient from home and business and cares, and 
portion of exercise. The homeeopath does not 
do exactly this, but, in common with the profes- 
sor of the cold water system, he enforces a plain 
diet, from which wine, spirits, even tea and cof- 
fee, are excluded. This for a continuance, and 
for a person in what may be termed a working 
condition, is an unsuitable system; but there is 
no doubt of its temporary efficacy, especially 
when applied to individuals removed for a time 
from the anxieties of active life, and buoyed up 
with that certain hope of recovery which the 
quack confidently announces. 

Speaking of the influence of hope brings us 


to the consideration of a most important thera- 
: ‘ | 
nation of a case under quack treatment proves 


peutical agent to the uninitiated, the unknown 
cause of an immense number of so-called cures 
of quackery. We refer to the influence of the 
imagination in curing disease. We do not mean 
to say that by strongly impressing the imagination 
an attack of fever can be checked, or a pleurisy 


be cured, or a fit of apoplexy te avoided, or the 





| 





acute rheumatism got rid of. Nosuchthing. But 
there are classes of disease greatly under the 
control of the imagination, and which, in fact, 
when got better of while under the hands of a 
quack, are cured by the force of the imagination. 
‘The most important of these are chronic func- 
tional diseases of the nervous system, especially 
those of the kind called habitual. Of this nature 
are many cases of nervous and neuralgic pains 
in different parts of the body ; the protean forms 
in which hysteria shows itself, cases of imagina- 
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ry spinal disease (a very common malady), some 
cases of epilepsy, and the like. To these we 
must add a class of diseases unfortunately now 
very common in this country, and in which the 
disorder exists solely and entirely in the imagi- 
nation, and in which there is no functional disor- 
der of any kind whatever. 

To give many illustrations of this effect of 
imagination would exceed our space. One or 
two, however, we must find room for. Indeed, 
the very common disappearance of toothache at 
the sight of the dentist is an illustration of it. 
We can quote, however, more striking instances. 
A very amusing one happened to Sir Humphry 
Davy. When the powers of nitrous oxide, or 
laughing gas, were first discovered, Dr. Beddoes 
imagined that it might be useful in chronic pa- 
ralysis. A m anafllicted with this disorder (un- 
doubtedly in this case depending upon function- 
al disease merely) was procured, and Davy was 
requested to make him inhale the gas. Previous 
to doing so a small thermometer was inserted un- 
der his tongue, to ascertain his temperature, with 
a view of comparing it with that after the inh:]i- 
tion had been begun. The patient was quite 
ignorant of the process to which he was to sub- 
mit, but was firmly impressed with the idea that 
it was tocure him. No sooner was the thermom- 
eter placed under his tongue than he declared 
that he felt already its benign influence through- 
out his whole body. This was too tempting an 
opportunity to lose; nothing was done to the 
man except applying the thermometer. This 
application was repeated every succeeding day 
for a fortnight. The man’s health gradually 
improved, and at the expiration of that time he 
was quite recovered.* 

One of the most remarkable examples of the 
truth of what we are saying, of the actual and 
undoubted influence of the imaginat‘on in cur- 
ing disease, inasmuch as it was on a large scale, 
oceurred in the effects of tractors, metallic or 
otherwise, which were noticed some half a cen- 
tury ago. 

About this period an American quack, of the 
name of Perkins, introduced a new therapeuti- 
cal (?) agent. ‘This was composed of two small 
pieces of metal joined together, and named a 
tractor. This was applied to painful parts, and, 
if we remember aright, some theory of a mag- 
netic fluid generated by the tractor was enter- 
tained. The metals employed were a secret, 
and the tractors sold for a high price. The ap- 
plication of them was often said, and with truth, 
to be followed by great relief, and they became 
very fashionable. A public establishment, called 
the “ Perkerian Institution,” was set afoot for the 


* Vide Dr. Paris’s Pharmacolgia. 
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purpose of curing the diseases of the poor. An 
intelligent physician would, of course, much 
to the indignation of the admirers of the trac- 
tors, have attributed such cures to the imagina- 
tion. And this, fortunately, was in due time 
ascertained to the satisfaction of every body. 

Among other places, the tractors became fash- 
ionable at Bath. Their efficacy was tested by 
Drs. Haygarth and Falconer. Wooden tractors 
were made of the same shape, and painted so 
as to look exactly like the metal ones. Five 
cases, stated to be chronic rheumatism, but un- 
doubtedly mixed up with neuralgic pain, were 
selected, and the patients were led to believe 
that they were about to be touched by the po- 
tent and mysterious metallic tractors. "The wood- 
en ones were drawn over the skin, so as to touch 
it in the slightest manner possible. All the pa- 
tients except one declared that they felt reliev- 
ed, and three stated that they experienced much 
benefit. One felt his knee warmer, and, with 
much satisfaction, showed that he could walk bet- 
ter. Next day the metallic tractors were employed 
with the same, but with no greater, results. 

Mr. Smith, of the Bristol Infirmary, carried 
the matter still further. He had a patient af- 
flicted with a painful affection of the shoulder, 
which rendered the arm quite useless. He was 
operated upon with leaden tractors :— 


In the course of six minutes no other effect 
followed the application of these pieces of lead 
than a warmth upon the skin. Nevertheless, the 
patient declared on the following day that he 
had received so much benefit that it had enabled 
him to lift his hand from his knee, which he had 
in vain several times attempted on Monday (the 
previous day) evening, as the whole ward 
had witnessed. But although it was thus prov- 
ed that the patent tractors a no specific 
powers independent of simple metals, he thought 
it advisable to lay aside the metallic points, lest 
the proofs should be less complete. Two pieces 
of wood, properly shaped and painted, were 
next made use of. In a few minutes the man 
raised his hand several inches, and he had also 
lost the pain in his shoulder. He continued to 
undergo the operation daily, and with progres- 
sive good effect, for on the 25th [ e. in a week’s 
time] he could touch the mantelpiece. On the 
27th, two common iron nails, disguised with seal- 
ingwax, were substituted for the pieces of ma- 
hogany before used. In three minutes the same 
cage felt something moving from his arm to 

is head, and soon after he touched the board of 
rules, which was suspended a foot above the 
mantelpiece. 


We say it with deliberation and firm conviction, 
that the intelligent physician can, in the immense 
majority of cases of disease which have come 
to a successful termination under the treatment 
of hydropaths, homeeopaths, and the like, clearly 
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distinguish which of the three—the tendency 
to a spontaneous favorable termination, the ef- 
fect of diet and regimen, or the influence of the 
imagination — has been the cause of cure. It 
may, perhaps, be said, If the imagination have so 
powerful a control over disease, and if, as is 
undoubtedly the case, the quack can influence it 
(for he holds out hope of certain relief to all) 
more than the regular physician, then is the for- 
mer after all a benefit to society. This is, how- 
ever, a very superficial saying. The quack holds 
out hope to all, and a minority recover. But 
what becomes of the many, whose expectations 
have been raised but to be crushed, when they 
find that they have bartered the hope of a pos- 
sibility of recovery, and the undoubted assur- 
ance of' relief from pain, or at any rate compar- 
ative ease, for the impossible boastings of a char- 
latan? Is not the dejection and the misery they 
and their friends now experience far greater 
than the temporary hopes they so inconsiderate- 
ly cherished ? Nor is this all the evil. If, as 
many learned and cautious men who have had 
every opportunity of forming an opinion be- 
lieve, and if as men similarly situated have be- 
lieved for centuries, regular medicine possesses 
the power of prolonging life, of shortening dis- 
ease, and of alleviating pain, —if this, we say, 
be true, how cruel is it to deprive those whose 
lives are in danger, whose strength is prostrated 
by sickness, or whose bodies are racked by pain, 
of the remedies provided for them? And yet 
this is what every system of quackery does. 

We had proposed to have made a few remarks 
upon animal magnetism. The tales that have 
been and are told about clairvoyance, prophesy- 
ing, and the like, are just so many falsehoods. 
But that by its practices so many per cent. of 
ordinary people can be thrown into a state of 
insensibility, or, if numbers be present, be made 
unconsciously to do very extraordinary things, 
is true enough. We purposed, however, shew- 
ing that this ordinary somnambulism, the state 
described in some religious books as reverie, 
spectral illusions, and many other extraordinary 


“THE 


Among the vestiges of former times remaining | 


in the town of Dundee, is a wynd, or rather 
court, leading from the High Street, and known 
in native yarlance as “the Voults.” It is so 
called from being supposed to pass over exten- 
sive vaults belonging to an ancient monastery, 
whose site is no longer discernible; and the 
popular belief is in some degree confirmed by 
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mental phenomena, are in accordance with | 
known general principles of mental philosophy. 
Want of space, however, forbids this. 

On the many melancholy disasters produced 
in this world by quackery — the mourning moth- 
er, the curtailed domestic circle, the young wid- 
ow, the starving orphan, and the like — we will 
We began by saying that the two 
great causes of quackery are ignorance and pre- 
sumption. Both are surely great crimes. A 
man who is ignorant of that which he ought to 
know —the ploughman how to make his fur- 
rows, the railway driver how to manage his en- 
gine, the statesman how to rule (at least in those 
happy countries where rule is still committed to 
statesmen), and every one how to conduct him- 
self in that state of life to which he is called, as 
a man of common sense, of honesty, or honor, 
and as a moralist and a Christian — has deserted 
a great trust committed to him, and has incur- 





red a deep responsibility. But there is a crime 
greater than that of ignorance, and that is pre- 
sumption. A landsman will not venture to steer 
a ship, nor does a man unacquainted with me- | 
chanics presume to govern an engine or a loco- 
motive. Yet thousands who know nothing of 
medicine rush into the arena of medical strife 
as judges —for it is notorious that the grand 
promoters of various forms of quackery are lay- 
admirers, busy bodies who know nothing of 
medicine — and we may safely say that these indi- 
viduals commit more havoc, destroy more hu- 
man happiness, and crush more of that singular 
bounty, human life, than if every ship in the 
navy were committed to the mercies of the 
waves, with only lunatics at the helm, or than if 
every engine on every railway were driven by 
the wildest of the inhabitants of Bedlam. When 
we think of the conduct of such presumptuous 
people, let us hope that either their mental con- 
stitution is originally so feeble, or that vanity 
and conceit have so unconsciously crept upon 
them, that they are not morally answerable for 
all the misery, and anguish, and woe that they 
cause. —- Fraser's Magazine. 
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the hollow reverberations which its pavement 
gives back to passing steps or vehicles. 

- Time and fires have considerably diminished 
their numbers, especially of late years; but it is 
evident that the Voults was once as densely in- 
habited as city wynds were wont to be in the 
days of our ancestors; and those antiquated 
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never forgotten the devastating troops of Mon- 
trose, were occupied by the local rank and fash- 
ion of two hundred years ago. Since then, they 
have experienced the usual gradations of inhab- 
itants, from anxious business down to reckless 
poverty. As the Voults is a kind of thorough- 
fare between two principal streets, some rem- 
nants of the former are still observable; but so 
late as the commencement of the present centu- 
ry, it was one of the busiest and most important 
localities in the burgh. At that time, which 
happens to be the period of our story, the lower 
flats in some of the cellars were appropriated to 
shops and offices, whilst the upper afforded hab- 
itations to operatives of every description, in- 
cluding the handloom weavers of linen cloth, 
which branch of industry was then new among 
the manufactures of Dundee. 

The men of the loom in that neighbourhood 
were an industrious, intelligent class, though 


reckoned somewhat curious, and inclined to | 


gossip; but there was no better specimen of 
these united characteristics in the order to which 
he belonged than James Wotherspoon the wid- 
ower, who, with his only son and loom, abode 
for more than forty years in an attic room of 
Scrymgeour’s Land, opposite the Hostel. Both 
these buildings are long ago numbered among 
the things that have been, but they were con- 
spicuous at the period of which we speak. The 
former was a tall timber house of five stories, 
with an outside stair and balcony, said to have 
been erected by a branch of the once powerful 
fimily of Scrymgeour before the Reformation, but 
in its last days inhabited by the poorer class of 
artisans; and the latter a lower but larger and 
more solid stone fabric, traditionally reported to 
have served the different purposes of a chapter- 
house, a mansion of the Lindsay family, and an 
inn kept by a Flemish refugee, when there was 
no other inn in Scotland. 


From the last-mentioned circumstance was | 


derived the name which it retained through 
many a change of service, till at length, when 
the first French Revolution gave the news-read- 
ing world an impetus such as it never knew be- 
fore, nor ever wanted since, the proprietor of a 
weekly paper, in high repute among local politi- 
cians, found more than sufficient accommodation 
for his establishment in the Hostel. A queer 
old place it was, with narrow windows, wain- 
scotted rooms, and supernumerary doors in 
every corner, leading to winding passages and 
stairs, as if modes of egress and entrance had 
been the only study of the builders; but some 
of them were permanently locked up, and some 
forgotten through the disuse of years. The 
people engaged about the ‘ Saturday Express’ 
were thorou ghly acquainted with the ways of 
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their old-fashioned office, and it was believed the 
editor rather liked their intricacies, as they af- 
forded no encouragement to the visits of strangers. 

Whether owing to that cause or not, the office 
was rarely visited; but to one of the opposite 
neighbours at least it was an object of ceaseless 
interest and admiration, and that was James 
Wotherspoon. James was deservedly looked up 
to by the humble circle of his acquaintances, on 
account of superior attainments in the two great 
topics of their mental world — politics and the- 
ology : none could give a fuller account of the 
Sunday’s sermon, or more clearly interpret a 
newspaper paragraph: he was acquainted with 
every popular work on divinity that had been 
published north of the Tweed for the last two 
centuries ; could estimate the abilities and or- 
thodoxy of every preacher between Tay and Don, 
and knew the political bias of all the notables of 
his time, from Pitt to the author of the ‘ Rights 
of Man.’ Nor was his knowledge of those mat- 
ters so surprising as it appeared to his simple 
companions, considering that the only hours of 
his waking existence which he spent off the loom 
were devoted to what he called “ studying the 
divines,” on which earnest pursuit a walk of ten 
miles to borrow an unread volume, or hear 
a celebrated preacher, was in his esteem as 
nothing; and the only coin he could or would 
spare, besides the purchase of life’s daily neces- 
saries, was expended in subscribing for the 
Saturday Express, which he read every week, 
from the title to the last advertisement, at the 
rate of so many columns per day, to the great 
edification of his son and enlightenment of his 
neighbours, most of whom were content to re- 
ceive the news of the day second-hand, and 
with explanatory notes by either of the pair. 

A closely-resembling pair they were — that 
father and son; and the Voults, in general, 
graphically expressed their sense of the only 
visible distinction by styling the one Big, and 
the other Wee Jamie, as their Christian names 
happened to be the same. Big Jamie was forty, 
and Wee Jamie was fourteen; but in size alone 
they were dissimilar: both were thin, muscular, 
and somewhat withered, with grave but curious 
faces, on which hard work, harder thought, and 
spare living, appeared legibly written. In 
church each sat with the same reverent though 
watchful attention; in the streets each had the 
same cautious but rapid walk ; and in the attic, 
where the one plied the shuttle, and the other 
wound the pirns or bobbins which supplied the 
wool, each wrought with the same air of deter- 
mined and tireless industry. In modes of ex- 
pression, shakings of head, and elevation of 
brows, the father and son were complete imi- 
tations of each other. The boy was a model 
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of the man even in the matters of theology and | 


politics; and a more regular, praiseworthy, but 


singular pair could not be found among the pro- | an enterprise were attempted, at some indefinite 
verbially well-instructed artisans of their coun- | 


. . | 
But there was one yearning which troub- | 


try. 
led the quiet of the Wotherspoons’ days, like 


eo oe a . | 
the repinings of Rasselas in the Happy Valley. 


The Saturday Express was their oracle — it was 
a Whig, and so were the two Jamies; they had 
read it with faith and understanding, week after 
week, from the first number, but they had never 
seen the interior of the printing office. “ It’s 
the temple o’ science!” old Wotherspoon would 


exclaim, as he cast an adoring look from the | 


. . . . . | . . . . . 
attic window on the smoking chimney of the | precincts in the train of a running newsman. 


Hostel —“ the temple o’ science, an’ I may say 
the high place o’ knowledge, from whence its 
clorious light is dispersed on all the nation. No 
but that there’s mony mair of sic fortresses built 
again’ ignorance in Glasgow and Edinburgh, 


° . . . | 
ne’er speakin’ 0’ Lun’on an’ the distant capitals 


o’ Europe ; but it fears me there’s few papers 
filled wi’ truth an’ sincerity like the Saturday 
Express; an’ to think that that mighty engine 
the Press is doin’ its work for unborn genera- 
tions at the tither side o’ the Voults, an’ us ne’er 
saw the powers o’ printin’ in actual operation !” 

“Mr. Moodie’s gay ill-willie to let in stran- 
gers,” responded his son to one of these outbursts. 
‘Sie folks shouldna be in places 0’ power an’ 


the speerit o’ confidence, for clearing up to him 
how his majesty George III. had gaen clean wud, 
that his temper’s amazingly molified sin the plun- 
derin’ o’ Loretto; and we might hae a chance to 
see the work in a’ its glory, if we wud jist step 
in some Saturday forenoon an’ comport oursels 
discreetly.” 

“We'll try it, Jamie; we'll try it,” said his 
father with an emphasis that indicated resolution. 
‘Mr. Moodie can do nae waur than refuse.” 

It may be requisite to remark that Mr. Moodie 
was the gentleman in command at the ILostel, 
whose partiality for the absence of visitors has 
been already noted; but after a long and minnte 
discussion of the information imparted by Hirs- 
ling Jock — such being the Voult’s sobriquet of a 
boy in the establishment — it was at length ar- 
ranged between the greater and smaller Jamie 
that a bold attempt to see “the dispenser of 
knowledge,” as the former styled the press, 
should be made on the following Saturday. 

It was Wednesday when they came to this 
high resolve, and many a determined but anx- 
ious look was cast towards the Hostel from that 
till the appointed day: none of their neighbors 
were informed of the project —the Wother- 
spoons were too prudent for that, as they knew 
that failure was possible; but Jock had been 
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waylaid, and catechised by the junior partner 
touching the possibilities of suecess in case such 


time ; and his replies being satisfactory, the father 
and son rose from their loom at an unusually 
early hour on Saturday, equipped themselves as 
much in Sunday fashion as they considered ad- 
visable on a week-day, and proceeded to put 
their design into execution. 

The Hostel was their goal; but by way of 
avoiding observation, and giving their courage 
time to rise, they trotted the whole length of the 
Voults and sundry adjoining streets, till at last, 
making a final sweep, they entered the mystic 


Keeping close behind him, the Jamies passed 


| through a long wide gallery a couple of empty 


rooms, and a flight of stairs with a door at the 
top, Which admitted them to a large dusty apart- 
ment, where the broad and now wet sheets lay 
in piles, beside which several men and_ boys 
were at work, some folding 


=? 


g, others putting on 
the covers, a pair of clerks were writing at a 
table in the centre, and a red-faced gentleman, 
loudly exhorting to haste, was pacing up and 
down when they made their appearance. 
It was near the hour for issuing the paper, 
and all engaged on the Saturday Express were 
that day unusually hurried: the arrangements 


ge $e | of newspaper offices were not then so perfect as 
trust ; but Hirslin’ Jock, the deevil, telt me, in 


at present; some delay had occurred in the 
transmission of intelligence ; the compositors had 
blundered beyond correction in the leading ar- 
ticle; and Mr. Moodie, his official duties done, 
but still in the temper evoked by these trials, 
turned his eye on the elder Wotherspoon as he 
stood wondering at the scene, and demanded 
“ What's your business?” 

“My son an’ me,” said Jamie, bowing rever- 
ently in the presence of literature, but still true 
to his resolution, “ jist cam in to see the glorious 
mystery 0’ printin’.” 

“ There’s no time to let vou see it now,” inter- 
rupted the editor. “The hour of publication 
is almost past, and we are trying to get out a 
supplement.” 

“ Weel, [’m sorry,” responded Wotherspoon. 
“T hae been a subscriber an’ constant reader for 
a year and three-quarters.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said Mr. Moodie, manifestly 
softening. “ Well, just have the goodness to re- 
turn in an hour or two, and you'll see it quite 
comfortably. Good-morning, sir.” 

“ Good-morning, and mony thanks,” said Ja- 
mie, stepping, as he believed, to the door of 
entrance, which closed behind him and his son 
the next moment with a bang; and they hurried 
down the steps, determined to wait the leisure 
of the press in some of the rooms below. But 
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both thought the staircase wonderfully darker 
than when they ascended. 

“T’ts lang to get doon; an’ guid guide us, 
there’s nae room here,” said the boy, as they 
reached the last step, and found themselves at 
the entrance of a narrow and dingy passage. 

“T doubt we're aff the gaet. They say the 
auld place is fu’ o’ holes and bores. But we'll 
no gang back to yon ill-grained craytor till the 
time’s up. There’s surely some door to be got ?” 
said his father. 

With this comfortable hope they entered the 
passage. It was long and dimly lighted by 
small slit-like windows near the roof, which were 
thickly covered with cobwebs ; and, as old Woth- 
erspoon remarked, “ nane of the place was owre 
clean.” But it grew darker towards the end; 
and pressing forward with a kind of desperate 
fear, both felt, for they could not see, that their 
further progress was opposed by a strong and 
fast shut door. The father seized the handle, 
and attempted to turn it with all his strength; 
but it would not move. ‘“ Deil a bit o’ us can 
get out,” said he, planting his feet more firmly on 
the floor, to give greater force to his second ef- 
fort; but a cry of terror and amazement burst 
at once from father and son as the boards be- 
neath them suddenly gave way, and both were 
precipitated fathoms deep into the darkness be- 
low. Fortunately, the surface they reached 
was damp earth, and the boy’s fall was broken 
by alighting on his father’s breast. 

“Guid be praised, there’s nane o’ yer banes 
broken!” was the first exclamation of poor 
Wotherspoon, as his son, recovering from the 
first shock, scrambled up. “ But whar in a’ the 
worl’ are we ?” 

It was a most natural inquiry under the cir- 
cumstances. They were in utter darkness; but 
by that keen perception which necessity some- 
times calls forth in extraordinary situations, they 
soon discovered that the dull damp atmosphere 
which surrounded them was that of a wide and 
silent cavern or cellar, for whose bounds they 
sought in vain. Hand in hand the father and 
son groped and stumbled on, in hopes of meeting 
with either door or steps ; but nothing could they 
reach but the damp earthen floor, with here and 
there a loose stone, a fragment of crumbling 


wood, varied with old bottles and pieces of 


broken pottery. All fear of Mr. Moodie and 
his subordinates was by this time swallowed up 
by greater terror. They raised their voices, 
and called for help with all their might; but the 
hollow and prolonged echoes that followed their 
shouts had something in them so overpower- 
ingly fearful that they were soon terrified into 
silence. 

“Lord have mercy on us!” said his father. 
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“ Jamie, dear, I doot there’s nae earthly help for 
us. Do ye ken whar we are ?” 

“In the heart o’ the auld monk’s voults, 
faither,” said Jamie. “ Listen, yon’s the street 
above us;” and the pair could now hear a rumb- 
ling sound overhead, like broken and distant 
thunder. 

“ Well, if it’s the Lord’s wull, there will be 
a way of escape for us: let us pray to him,” said 
the father. And scarcely had he uttered this 
pious sentiment, when a faint gleam of light ap- 
peared in the distance, but only sufficient to 
give a dim idea of the vast extent around them. 

“There must be some outlet, some chink 
there,” cried Wotherspoon ; and his son uttered 
a cry of joy, which became dreadful in its echoes. 

“ Lord grant we may win till’t,” continued the 
old man, and both pressed on. Feeble as the 
light was—in fact the merest glimmer — it 
served as a sort of beacon for their sight, now in 
some degree accustomed to the darkness; but 
suddenly Jamie felt his father plunge forward, 
and at the same moment grapple at him with 
both his arms. The weight dragged him down, 
and the boy felt himself literally stretched on the 
ground, the extremities of his body resting on 
firm earth, and the middle portion grasped by 
the arms of his father over a deep circular 
chasm, in which the old man hung suspended. 

“It’s a well, Jamie !” cried the old man, fling- 
ing out his feet on all sides, in search of some 
resting-place, no matter how small; but in vain. 
The mouth of the pit through which he had 
fallen was evidently covered with a large flag, 
having an orifice of something less than three 
feet in diameter in the middle. 
ascertained with his hands, which were still free ; 
and a dripping sound far below, as of dust 
shaken down by their exertions, falling in deep 
water, proved too plainly that Wotherspoon’s 
first idea was correct, and that he hung sus- 
pended over a deep old well. 

“Tf I let you go, Jamie, do you think you 
could fin’ your ain way to the light, lad? Do 
you see it still?” 

The boy replied with a shout of such wild and 
horror-stricken entreaty for his father to hold on, 
that the vaults replied as if with a hundred 
voices. 

“ Weel, Jamie,” said the father, when the 
fearful sounds died away, “I canna haud lang ; 
but the Lord might help us yet;” and both 
earnestly invoked that Providence on which the 
last hope of human nature hangs under all forms 
of faith and fortune. 

“T see whar the light comes fra: it’s in at a 
chink aboon a great stone pillar just beside us,” 
cried Jamie, interrupting a petition ; “ an’ here’s 
a hole in it you could run a stick up just at my 


This the boy ° 
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very fingers. Losh! but it’s like the speaker’s 
pipe in the wall o’ Ramsay’s Land.” 

“ Squeal up it Jamie — squeal up it!” vocife- 
rated his father; and with an exhortation to 
keep a guid grip, the boy writhed himself round 
so as to reach the orifice, and bawled with all his 
strength, “ Help! help! my faither’s droonin’!” 

“ What's that ?” cried the editor’s clerk, who 
still remained in the business room with a couple 
of pressmen, winding up the last of the week’s 
work, and rather anxious to get finished, as 
again and again from under his desk came a 
shrill whistling ery of “ Help! help! my faither’s 
droonin !” 

“It maun be the deil,” said the oldest of the 
men, making a stride towards the door. The 
clerk sprung to his feet and seized the desk, 
which was fortunately movable; the other man 
ient his assistance ; but the voice still sounded 
on, and the clerk saw the paper, which happen- 
ed: to be loose on the wall, vibrate with the 
sound. He tore it off in an instant, and dis- 
covered plainly the small circular opening of a 
speaking-tube in the lath and plaster, from which 
the cry proceeded. 

“That weaver and his son have n’t come 
back yet,” said the clerk, as an indefinite idea 
of the unused doors and the places to which 
they might lead crossed him. 

“No yet?” said the elder pressman, letting 
go the handle of the door. “ Do ye ken, sir,” 
he continued, pointing to one situated almost be- 
hind it,“ whar that leads? As I’m a leevin’ 
man they went out of it; but Mr. Moodie was 
sae awfu’, I ne’er mintit to speak.” 

“Then God help them, they have got into 
the old cellar, or maybe the vaults!” said the 
clerk; “and how will we find them? Run and 
tell Mr. Moodie, or the police. Hollo! where 
are you,” he shouted down the tube. 

Never did a sound, of all the news they had 
heard in the course of their mortal existence 
impart such joy to the hearts of the two Jamies 
as that brief inquiry. The father uttered a pi- 
ous thanksgiving, and the son replied, “ Hingin’ 
owre a well, and near the droonin’, in the heart 
o’ the auld monks’ voults! ” 

“ Hold on, then, as long as you can,” respond- 
ed the clerk, “ for there ’s help coming.” 

Jamie uttered an earnest exhortation to all 
sorts of hurry, but none replied; the clerk had 
gone after his two assistants to alarm the neigh- 
bourhood. In a short time the more public 
parts of the Hostel were filled with the sur- 
rounding population, some with lights, some with 
ladders, and others with various weapons to 
break through walls and doors. The news had 
spread like wildfire “that Big and Wee Jamie 








esteem in which the Wotherspoons were held, 
was evinced by the eagerness of their neighbours 
for their assistance. But the most efficient help 
was that of the pressman already mentioned, 
who pointed out the door by which the pair had 
made their exit. The staircase and passage be- 
yond were speedily explored, and the light of 
some dozen lamps and torches cast on a wide 
trap-door, which still yawned above a broken 
and long disused ladder. More certain means of 
descent were soon procured, and a considerable 
party went down into what was supposed to be 
an old wine cellar, divided from the great vaults 
by old partition walls, which in many places had 
fallen away, leaving what seemed a boundless 
extent of “ darkness visible.” The lights reach- 
ed Jamie’s eye first, and the shouts of him and 
his father guided the searchers to where the for- 
mer lay literally across the mouth of an ancient 
draw-well, supposed to be as old as the Hostel 
itself, and more than a hundred feet in depth; 
whilst the latter, with his arms tightly clasped 
round his son, hung suspended within a few feet 
of the water, which was afterwards found to oc- 
cupy more than half its depth, having accumu- 
lated there, it was supposed, for centuries. 

By means of ropes and willing hands, the 
pair were extricated from their perilous situa- 
tion, and Jamie the younger pointed out the 
speaking-tube in the pillar, which had been 
the means of their deliverance. Why its open- 
ing was situated so near the ground, or what 
communications it was originally intended to 
convey, were mysteries which employed the 
speculations and surmises of the whole Voults 
for some time; but the constructors had left 
no record, and the most ingenious conjectures 
were hazarded regarding the convenient prox- 
imity of the well to the wine barrels in the days 
of the good Fleming, from whose occupation the 
Hostel received its name: yet a complete solu 
tion was never obtained. 

By special command of the proprietor, that 
unlucky door in the printing-office was finally 
nailed up; and after the tale of the Wother- 
spoons’ mischances became public, Mr. Moodie, 
to his entire satisfaction, was relieved of the 
visits of the curious. It was some days before 
James Wotherspoon and his son recovered from 
the exhaustion and injury consequent on that 
Saturday’s adventure, but neither ever again 
returned to “the temple of science.” It was 
even remarked in afterlife that both entertained 
an unaccountable horror of printing-offices in 
general; and when such matters were mention- 
ed, the father was wont to observe, with a long 
and deep inspiration, “ The press! ou ay, it’s a 
mighty engine o’ knowledge ; but we had a mer- 


were smotherin’ in the Voults;” and the general | cifu’ escape.” — Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


The Life and Adventures of Oliver Gold- 
smith. A Biography: in Four Books. 
By Joun Forster, author of “ Lives of 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 


Compelled to peruse numerous biographies 
compiled rather than written, it has often been 
the subject of cur hope that some writer with 
original powers, a lively fancy, and above all 
a dramatic genius, might be induced to cultivate 
this branch of literature. We read the Lives, 
as they are termed, of men, and retain only 
remembrances of battles and treaties, negotia- 
tions or intrigues; if literary men, of the suc- 
cess of their publications, their bargains with 
booksellers, and their introduction to patrons. 
Indeed, it has been a stereotyped phrase from 
Rowe downwards, that there is nothing to tell of 
literary men beyond their place of birth, list of 
publications, and time of death. Matters, prob- 
ably for this reason, made the subject of most 
tedious discussions, and swelled into an absurd 
importance. This treatment of literary genius 
is of a piece with the conduct awarded to them on 
all occasions. To the regular student and com- 
mon sense men of the world, they are a kind of 
“lusus nature,” and how they produce their 
works is as great a mystery as their individual 
existence. Indeed, we have heard it said, and 
that by some who had a right to rank amongst 
them, that this mystery was desirable, and that 
to know their works is sufficient. To some ex- 
tent this may be true. If we are only to have 
a few isolated actions, or a few doubtful and un- 
important facts palmed off by glozing phrase- 
ology, and a loose chronology, as that involved 
and intricate mass of emotion and thought — the 
life of a man; then, let us take the utterances 
in an author’s works as his existence, and leave 
the fleshy frivolities to return to the dust from 
which they sprang. But more than this may be 
done; and more than this the heart as well as 
the intellect desires; and we have works in our 
own, and more especially in the. French and 
German, which contain fair portraits of men. 
The impertinence of Boswell has preserved to 
us one man with a “ taxidermistical” fidelity un- 
equalled ; and which, by the aid of other helps, 
probably brings us as near to a truthful judg- 
ment as one human being can have of another. 
Po give, however, a whole length portrait of 
a life, with all the minuteness of a Mieris, and 
the strength and breadth of a Titian, is a task 
almost unattempted. To do for biography what 


tees 





has been aimed at (and, we think, successfully,) 
for history, by Thierry, and Michelet, and Lz- 
martine, and in our country by Carlyle: to 
raise up a view of past transactions, and infuse 
into the dry bones of chartularies and the cata- 
logue of defunct proceedings a true vitality: to an- 
imate with the powers of the poet and the dram- 
atist the mere lifeless facts collected by what is 
termed history; to adhere, with a glowing fancy 
and inspired imagination, to the cold circum- 
scription of the rigid fossils that remain to tell 
of the past: and to extract truth from ashes, 
and pictures from relics, is a triumph of genius 
only hoped for in modern times. To do this for 
biography has been felt to be more particularly 
desirable. Such an exposition of individual hu- 
manity would be more interesting, perhaps more 
serviceable, than of concrete humanity. 

Every writer of judgment, every mind of 
taste, and every lover of truth, has continually 
present to him the inexorable nature of time 
How little escapes: how fastly into his abyss-like 
wallet all things are thrown: how everything 
withers and receives the taint that is left by his 
noxious steps. It seems, when contemplated 
closely, an impossible effort to wring anything in 
a perfect state from his ruthless grasp; but the 
immortal mind struggles with him, and in spite, 
preserves something. Art alone wages success- 
ful war with him: and Art — potent in litera- 
ture as in marble — will still preserve some line- 
aments of the departed great. How dimly, with 
how much distortion, with what imperfection, 
mere events are stated, daily experience shows 
us ; and the comparison of any description, with 
any reality, will tell us how little we can rely on 
such narrative. Art alone, then, can give a res- 
urrection to the departed, and reproduce the 
extended idea that once wasa man. It is not the 
collecting but the distillation of the facts that 
gives them force. It is not the mere recombina- 
tion of them into a coherent appearance that 
renders them valuable, but the reuniting the 
fragments into a whole, which shall be in ac- 
cordance with the few notes that remain of the 
intricate score that was once a harmony. The 
patient investigation, the large acquirements, the 
intimate knowledge of the surrounding facts, the 
capacity to appreciate every allusion, the fancy 
to illustrate, the imagination to combine such 
materials, and perhaps, more than all, the skill 
to express to the general comprehension, in 
clear language, the compound image thus raised, 
are qualities not likely to frequently meet in 















































one individual. * Such would be the Shakspeare | 
of Biography. ‘To say that the author of this 
delightful volume had perfectly accomplished | 
this, would be to say too much; but he has gone | 
far towards it. He has fully felt what Biogra- 
phy might be: he has all the accomplishments 
and much of the nice delicacy of judgment 
requisite for his great undertaking. We say 
great, because we feel convinced at every page 
that he ts working with the fervor of an artist | 
to establish a great model: he is advancing on | 
the mighty but rude efforts of a Titan of litera- 
ture; and, disgusted with the “ flimsy insufli- 
ciencies” of the Carlo Marattis, is more inclined 
to follow the grandeur of the Michael Angelo 
of letters, and endeavours to unite the graces 
of one school with the forces of another. ‘The 
author of “ The French Revolution” and “ The | 
Protector” has done more than any man of our | 
time to expose the impostures of history — to 
show how its professors bridge over with words | 
impassable chasms, and connect, with flimsiest 
fragments, the remnants that are left. In his | 
History of Cromwell he proceeds with most 
reverent step —he pauses on the brink of each 
fissure that suspends the plain path of his narra- 
tive, he tells you when he is quite off the scent, 
and keeps up no yelping babble to make a pre- 
tence that the clue is still there. He thus shows 
how fragmentary must be the narrative of a 
great one’s story. 


He is, however, quick of | 
scent and sharp of sight; and the merest morsel | 
over which the mind of his great game has pass- 
ed is a revealment. He does this in utterances | 
convenient to himself, glowing from his fancy ; | 
but not convenient to the lazy thinker, who will | 


not trouble himself to go from his old associa- | 
tions. The author of the present volume has 
not studied this noble writer without profiting 
greatly by his theory and a little by his phrase- 
ology. He has much of his vigor and none of 
his violence; and may be compared to an ath- 
lete who has acquired the graces of dancing. 
The consequence of all this is, that we have a 
creat unity of interest. His one great aim is 
to carve out the “true effigy ” of his subject. 
This is his great cardinal aim, and this he ac- 
complishes happily, and, on the whole, very suc- 
cessfully. We are not quite sure that a man of 
far inferior capacities and acquirements might 
not have given a more striking likeness — more 
striking, perhaps, because less perfect; as we 
frequently gain our ideas more correctly from 
happy suggestions than elaborate descriptions. | 
We do not think the Goldsmith of the Club was 
at all the Goldsmith of the Islington pot-house ; 
and he is represented too much in the society of 
those who rather depressed than developed his 
general nature. The true benevolence of John- 
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_or perhaps so intensely, as Goldsmith. 
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son, doubtless, commanded the warmest affec- 
tions of Goldsmith; but he had a delicacy of 
sensibility, and a disregard of conventionalities, 
together with an unbounded flux of animal spir- 
its, bred of a love of admiration and fullness of 
heart and mind that sought less rigid compan- 
ions. He was not so mucha scholar as a genius: 
his aim was to be popular, and gratify his in- 
tense sensibility by its utterance. It is a great 
mistake, made by many writers, that if a man 
forsake the society of the acknowledged great, 
that he falls into an utter blankness of existence, 
or into worse —a vicious companionship. But 
all genius does not show itself in books; and 
wits and sages are to be found, known but to a 
few, and too genuine to seek other manifestation 


_than their own spontaneous utterances, and of 


too limited a sphere to be recorded. The bright- 
est flashes of many a wit have fulfilled their 
function when they have set the table in a roar: 
and there are Parson Adamses and Primroses 
out of select clubs or literary parties. The 
greatest discovery that could be made would be 
a diary during his long secessions from “the 
Club;” or even one of Mrs. Fleming’s, his 
landlady, telling of his doings. Peradventure 
we should see then a much more joyous, a much 
brighter man, than when he appears amongst 
the prudent Reynoldses, the worldly Garricks, 
the stiff Pereys, and the arrogant Hawkinses 


and Boswells. Above all things is apparent the 


extreme coarseness that could ever condescend 
_to make a butt of Goldsmith. 


The good — the 
Ile, too, had known 
poverty — squalid poverty — though not so long, 


creat — Johnson never did. 


Oliver 
was poor, ugly, and had no artificial manners ; 
but he had the highest sense of the dignity and 
worth of the human soul and mind, and could 
not bear to be thought or made ridiculous. THis 
humor, as it appears in his writings and come- 
dies, is broad and almost burlesque. It had none 
of the vigor or venom of witty repartee. No 
wonder, then, that though he saw and esteemed 
great goodness, great talents, in such men, that 
he was more at home in less pretentious society, 
and where a more genuine tribute was paid to 
his nobility of nature, and his gay lively fancy. 
We would rather have spent an evening with 
him at his Wednesday’s than at his Bigwig Club. 

The end and object of this book, after all, we 
tuke to be, to erect a frame-work for the intro- 
duction of much observation of literary life, and 
collected knowledge of the last age. And viewed 
in this light, it becomes a more important work 
than a mere biography ; though, as we have al- 
ready said, the artistic treatment of the biogra- 
phy is excellent. It contains, however, several 
other portraits on a smaller scale, and we have 
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the miniatures of all the important literary men 
connected with Goldsmith, with occasional groups 
and some picturesque interiors, such as the cele- 
brated Literary Club, the dinners at Sir Josh- 
ua’s, and the assemblies at the Royal Academies. 
We cannot give a better sample of the graphic 
style which predominates throughout the work. 


SIR JOSHUA’S DINNERS. 


“¢ Well, Sir Joshua,’ said lawyer Dunning, on 
arriving first at one of these parties, ‘and who 
have you got to dine with you to-day? The 
last time I dined in your house the company was 
of such a sort, that by —I believe all the rest of 
the world enjoyed peace for that afternoon.’ But 
though vehemence and disputation will at times 
usurp quieter enjoyments, where men of genius 
and strong character are assembled, the evidence 
that has survived of these celebrated meetings 
in no respect impairs their indestructible inter- 
est. They were the first great example that had 
been given in this country, of a cordial inter- 
course between persons of distinguished preten- 
sions of all kinds; poets, physicians, lawyers, 
deans, historians, actors, temporal and spiritual 
peers, house of commons men, men of science, 
men of letters, painters, philosophers, and lovers 
of the arts; meeting on a ground of hearty 
ease, good humor, and pleasantry, which exalts 
my respect for the memory of Reynolds. It was 
no prim fine table he set them down to. There 
was little order or arrangement; there was more 
abundance than elegance ; and a happy freedom 
thrust conventionalism aside. Often was the 
dinner board prepared for seven or eight, re- 
= to accommodate itself to fifteen or sixteen ; 
or often, on the very eve of dinner, would Sir 
Joshua tempt afternoon visitors with intimation 
that Johnson, or Garrick, or Goldsmith was to 
dine there. Nor was the want of seats the only 
difficulty. A want of knivesand forks, of plates 
and glasses, as often succeeded. In something 
of the same style too, was the attendance; the 
kitchen had to keep pace with the visitors; and 
it was easy to know the guests best acquainted 
with the house, by their never failing to call in- 
stantly for beer, bread, or wine, that they might 
get them before the first course was over, 
and the worst confusion began. Once was Sir 
Joshua prevailed upon to furnish his table with 
dinner glasses, and decanters, and some saving 
of time they proved; yet as they were demol- 
ished in the course of service, he could never 
be persuaded to replace them. ‘ But these tri- 
fling embarrassments,’ added Mr. Courtenay, de- 
scribing them to Sir James Macintosh, ‘only 
served to enhance the hilarity and singular 
pleasure of the entertainment.’ It was not the 
wine, dishes, and cookery, not the fish and veni- 
son, that were talked of or recommended ; those 
social hours, that irregular convivial talk, had 
matter of higher relish, and fare more eagerly 
enjoyed. And amid all the animated bustle of 
his guests, the host sat perfectly composed ; al- 
ways attentive to what was said, never mind- 
ing what was eat or drank, and leaving every 





one at perfect liberty to scramble for himself. 
Though so severe a deafness had resulted from 
cold caught on the continent in early life, as to 
compel the use of a trumpet, Riess profited 
by its use to hear or not to hear, or as he pleas- 
ed to enjoy the privileges of both, and keep his 
own equanimity undisturbed. ‘He is the same 
all the year round,’ exclaimed Johnson, with 
honest envy. ‘In illness and in pain, he is still 
the same. Sir, he is the most invulnerable man 
I know; the man with whom, if you should 
quarrel, you will find the most difficulty how to 
abuse.’ Nor was this praise obtained by pref- 
erence of any, but by cordial respect to all; for 
in Reynolds there was as little of the sycophant 
as the tyrant. However high the rank of the 
guests invited, he waited for none. His dinners 
were served always precisely at five o'clock. 
His was not the fashionable ill breeding, says 
Mr. Courtenay, ‘which could wait an hour for 
two or three persons of title,” and put the rest 
of the company out of humor by the invidious 
distinction.” 


But it would be endless to extract the similar 
lively descriptions or the still more valuable 
brief, but pregnant dissertations that arise grace- 
fully and effectively out of the narrative. Here 
is one which shows how constant is the writer’s 
mind to the chief duty of literature, the advo- 
eacy of the great claims of humanity. It arises 
from a very admirable criticism on “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield.” 


DOCTOR PRIMROSE AND THE HANGMAN. 


“There had been, in light, amusing fiction, no 
such scene as that where Doctor Primrose, sur- 
rounded by the mocking felons of the gaol into 
which his villanous creditor has thrown him, 
finds in even those wretched outcasts a common 
nature to appeal to, minds to instruct, sympa- 
thies to bring back to virtue, souls to restore and 
save. ‘In less than a fortnight I had formed 
them into something social and humane.’ Into 
how many hearts may this have planted a desire 
which had as yet become no man’s care! Not 
yet had Howard turned his thoughts to the pris- 
on, Romilly was but a boy of nine years old, 
and Elizabeth Fry had not been born. In 
Goldsmith’s day, as for centuries before it, the 
gaol existed as the gallows’ portal: it was crime’s 
high school, where Law presided over the sci- 
ence of law-breaking, and did its best to spread 
guilt abroad. This prison, says Dr. Primrose, 
makes men guilty where it does not find them 
so; ‘it encloses wretches for the commission of 
one crime, and returns them, if returned alive, 
fitted for the perpetration of thousands.’ With 
what consequence? ‘New vices call for fresh 
restraints ; penal laws, which are in the hands 
of the rich, are laid upon the poor; and all our 
paltriest possessions are hung round with gib- 
hets.’ It scares men now to be told of what no 
man then took heed. Deliberate murders were 
committed by the State. It was but four years 
after this that the government which had re- 
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duced a young wife to beggary by pressing her | French Revolution. It is a curious fact, that 
husband to sea, sentenced her to death for en- | no trace appears of Goldsmith’s ever being in 
tering a draper’s shop, taking some coarse linen 


v th ers. Be love. Not a single letter, nor a single anecdote, 
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Hardly a Monday passed that was not Black important portion of his humanity. ut ™ 
Monday at Newgate. An execution came round rather think not, for there is no trace of it in 
as regularly as any other weekly show; and | his writings; and there the passions, be of what 
when it was that ‘shocking sight of fifteen men | kind they may, are sure to evolve themselves. 
| executed, whereof Boswell makes more than | y; probably may be said that neither he nor his 
iy | one mention, the interest was of course the 
| 
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greater. Men not otherwise hardened, found “sige prea re none retigalis ally an 
here a debasing delight. George Selwyn passed | O*®> @H© mncees the latter asserted, that it was 
as much time at Tyburn as at White’s; and Mr. | # matter of indifference what woman was wed- 
Boswell had a special suit of execution black, ded, provided she was virtuous and decent. It 
to make a decent appearance near the scaffold. | were a curious inquiry to trace how it was that 
| Not un ‘alled for, therefore, though solitary and | so little of this feeling appeared amongst the 
| as by ermoengge ang the waren the good | jite rary men.of the age; and whether they, by 
Dr. Primrose. Nay, not uncalled for is it now, | 4) 0: Writines. acted upon the age in producing 
| though eighty years have passed. Do not, he - ” . 
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esid, draw the cordsef seciaty oo hard that 0 this lukewarmness towards the most universal of 
convulsion must come to burst them; do not | the passions, or whether they themselves were 
cut away wretches as useless, before you have subdued by the reasonable and. logical tone of 

tried their utility; make law the protector, not 
the tyrant of the people. You will then find that 





the age, and were so trained both by others and 

themselves, that they brought such feelings to 
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The estimate of Goldsmith’s position is very 
fairly made. It may, perhaps, appear to many | than a Napoleon. 
|| modern readers somewhat too highly fixed; for This absence of passion, and consequently, as 
'| there has been so much brilliant writing since, | we think, in a great degree of imagination, gives 
i and so much that is captivating to younger read- | an air of simplicity and almost of insipidity to 
| ers, that but few of this generation have turned | much that was written. Dignity contented it- 
to the authors of the last century. That they | self with a strut, and strength with dogmatie 
have lost their hold on the public mind, is suffi- | assertion. The architecture and the costume of 
ciently established by the simple fact, that the | the age furnishes a very striking index to the 
booksellers have long discontinued the trade edi- | prevailing feeling and sentiment; and nothing 
tions of them; and that even the more specu- | could be more prosaic than the one, and absurd 
lating traders, who seek for cheap works for the | than the other. It might be an age in which 
rising generation, do not think it worth while to | the perfection of common sense was cultivated ; 
reprint them collectively. They rather go back | but it was as certainly an age of poor conven- 
another hundred years, and reprint the works | tionalities and trivial emotions. Learning had 
of Shakspeare, and the poetry which succeeded | too much usurped the place of wisdom, and sen- 
him. This we take to be a favorable sign, for | timent of poetry. The effort was to say good 
in these writers there is a passion and a purpose | things; not to feel mighty ones. And the mere 
deeper and more enduring than of the somewhat | effort to say caused many comical distortions | 
dilettante age the present biography illustrates. | both of language and reasoning. Of all this, 
There is nothing more striking in reviewing it, | no one than the present biographer is better 
as it is so well revived in this book, than its to- | aware; and different was his treatment of that 
tal want of passion. No great motive animated | preceding hundred years, wherein the mightiest | 
it, nor did its individual promulgators appear to | passions were exerted, and he consequently had || 
possess any of the vigorous aspirations that have | to delineate a succession of heroes. | 

so illuminated the works on this side of the grea 
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written, his Lives of the Statesmen of the sev- 
enteenth, to his biography of the beaux-esprits 
of the eighteenth century. He has, however, 
penetrated beneath the grotesque fashion of even 
this mediocre period, and fairly and wisely elicit- 
ed the essential truths promulgated by the sub- 
ject of his memoir. No one can peruse his book 
without being enlightened, and without acknowl- 
edging that even in this apparently superficial 
and barren era, seeds were sown by the gentle 
hand of the much enduring literary hack, and 
unsuccessful medical doctor, that have spread 
world-wide, and given to civilization germs of 
perennial flowers that will blossom for ever. 
But herein the author shall, in some little de- 
gree, minister for himself. 


GOLDSMITH INSPIRES GOETHE. 


“Tt was not an age of particular earnestness, 
this Hume and Walpole age: but no one can be 
in earnest himself without in some degree af- 
fecting others. ‘I remember a passage in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, said Johnson, a tew years 
after its author’s death, ‘which Goldsmith was 
afterwards fool enough to expunge. J do not 
love a man who is zealous for nothing’ The 
words were little, since the feeling was retained ; 
for the very basis of the little tale was a sinceri- 
ty and zeal for many things. This, indeed, it 
was, which, while all the world were admiring 
it for its mirth and sweetness, its bright and hap- 
py pictures, its simultaneous movement of the 
springs of laughter and tears, gave it a rarer 
value to a more select audience, and connected 
it with not the least memorable anecdote of 
modern literary history. It had been published 
little more than four years, when two Germans, 
whose names became afterwards world-famous, 
one a student, at that time in his twentieth, the 
other a graduate, in his twenty-fifth year, met in 
the city of Strasburg. The younger, Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe, a law-scholar of the Universi- 
ty, with a passion for literature, sought knowl- 
edge from the elder, Johann Gottfried Herder, 
for the course on which he was moved to enter. 
Herder, a severe and masterly though somewhat 
cynical critic, laughed at the likings of the young 
aspirant, and roused him to other aspiration. 
Producing a German translation of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, he read it out aloud to Goethe, in 
amanner which was peculiar to him; and as 
the incidents of the little story came forth in his 
serious simple voice, in one unmoved unaltering 
tone (‘just as if nothing of it was present before 
him, but all was only historical; as if the shad- 
ows of this poetic creation did not affect him in 
a life-like manner, but only glided gently by’), 
a new ideal of letters and of life arose in the 
mind of the listener. Years passed on; and 
while that younger student raised up and _ reés- 
tablished the literature of his country, and came 
at last, in his prime and in his age, to be ac- 
knowledged for the wisest of modern men, he 
never ceased throughout to confess what he 
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owed to those old evenings at Strasburg. The 
strength which can conquer circumstance ; the 
happy wisdom of irony which elevates itself 
above every object, above fortune and misfor- 
tune, good and evil, death and life, and attains 
to the possession of a poetical world; first visit- 
ed Goethe in the tone with which Goldsmith’s 
tale is told. The fiction became to him life’s 
first reality; in country clergymen of Drusen- 
heim there started up Vicars of Wakefield; for 
Olivias and Sophias of Alsace, first love flut- 
tered at his heart; and at every stage of his illus- 
trious after-career, its impression still vividly 
recurred to him. He remembered it, when, at 
the height of his worldly honor and success, he 
made his written Life (‘Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung’) record what a blessing it had been to 
him; he had not forgotten it, when, some seven- 
teen years ago, standing, at the age of eighty- 
one, on the very brink of the grave, he told a 
friend that in the decisive moment of mental 
development, the Vicar of Wakefield had formed 
his education, and that he had lately, with una- 
bated delight, ‘read the charming book again 
from beginning to end, not a little affected by 
the lively recollection’ how much he had been 
indebted to the author seventy years before.” 


It is almost superfluous to say that the biogra- 
pher is very fond of his subject; though indeed 
he may be said to be above his subject in more 
senses than one; for it is a fate set down in the 
decrees of doom that “ poor Goldy” shall be 
patronised alive or dead. Indeed, it is the pa- 


tronage of a kind man, and of one capable of 


esteeming; but yet “ poor Goldy,” could he note 
it, would find that be was still rather looked 
down upon than up to. So much force has 
manner, and so little power innate unadorned 
greatness, with even the best specimens of hu- 
manity. But he sincerely loves the object of 
his work, and perhaps the more that his mortali- 
ty is so constantly obvious. He makes his read- 
er also participate in his affection, and not un- 
frequently weep at the miseries, indignities, and 
sufferings, that the tender, noble, and gifted 
writer endured. The following appeal would 
have been acknowledged by Goldsmith, for his 
fellow-sufferers, as well as for himself, as a noble 
demonstration. 

THE 


MARTYRDOM OF LITERATURE. 


“IN A GARRET WRITING FOR BREAD, AND 
EXPECTING TO BE DUNNED FOR A MILK- 
score. The ordinary fate of Letters in that 
age. There had been a Christian religion ex- 
tant for now seventeen hundred and fifty-seven 
years; for so long atime had the world been 
acquainted with its spiritual responsibilities and 
necessities , yet here, in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, was the one common eminence 
conceded to the spiritual teacher, the man who 
comes upon the earth to lift his fellow-men 
above its miry ways. Up in a garret, writing 
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for bread he cannot get, and dunned for a milk- 
score he cannot pay. And age after age, the 
comfortable, prosperous man sees it; and calls 
for water and washes his hands of it ; and is glad 
to think it no business of his ; and in that year of 
grace and of Goldsmith’s suffering, had doubtless 
adorned his dining-room with the Distrest Poet 
of the inimitable Mr. Hogarth, and invited laugh- 
ter from easy guests at the garret and the milk- 
score. Yet could they have known the danger 
to even their worldliest comforts, then impending, 
perhaps they had not laughed so heartily. For 
were not those very citizens to be indebted to 
Goldsmith in after years for cheerful hours, and 
happy thoughts, and fancies that would smooth 
life’s path to their children’s children. And now, 
without a friend, with hardly bread to eat, and 
uncheered by a hearty word or a smile to help 
him on, he sits in his melancholy garret, and 
those fancies die within him. It is but an acci- 
dent now, that the good Vicur shall be born ; 
that the Gentleman wm Black shall dispense his 
charities; that Croaker shall grieve; Tony Lump- 
kin laugh ; or the sweet soft echo of the Deserted 
Village come always back upon the heart, in 
charity, and kindness, and sympathy with the 
poor. For, Despair is in the garret; and the 
poet, overmastered by distress, seeks only the 
means of flight and exile. With a day dream 
to his old Irish playfellow, a sigh for the * heavy 
scoundrels” who disregard him, and a wail tor 
the age to which genius is a mark of mockery ; 
he turns to that first avowed piece, which being 
also his last, is to prove that * blockheads are not 
men of wit, and yet men of wit are actually 
blockheads.” 

With this we shall conclude, and probably we 
have said more than enough of this interesting, 
powerful, and manly work; the well known 
scholarship and accomplishments of the biogra- 
pher will be sure to attract the attention of ev- 
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pretensions to belles lettres ; 
the subject, and its elegant 
treatment, will give it a prominent place on the 
book shelves. It is, as we have said, an admira- 
ble delineation of one of God’s noblest creatures, 
a benevolent man of genius.” It also is a col- 
lection of interesting portraits. Scarcely a man 
of celebrity, from Jonas Hanway to Wilkes, but 
is nicely sketched. And many public events 
are cleverly interwoven. Wilkes’ Riots, The 
Shakspeare Jubilee, and of course the events 
more immediately connected with the poet and 
dramatist. Above all, the just demands of au- 
thorship are gallantly maintained against trade 
usurpations, and it may, indeed, be said to be 
throughout a very temperate and masterly dec- 
laration of the Rights of Literature. But even 
here we cannot help detecting the influences of 
taste, for the conduct that is so ably denounced 
in the booksellers, is almost defended in the 
managers of the theatres. 
ner are scoundrels, but Garrick and Colman, 
though playing with the hopes and wants of 
their victim for years, with the coolness and 
dexterity of anglers, are excused. Some other 
slight blemishes might also be pointed out; and 
we think some of the long quotations from Bos- 
well, towards the end, as over well-known, might 
be spared. The illustrations are numerous, and 
ure faithful as portraits, but otherwise not re- 
markable. ‘That there is scarcely a new fact in 


ery one making any 
and the interest of 


the work cannot be urged against the author, 


for he has not professed to afford any. His ob- 
ject was to use with skill and genius those al- 
ready known, and in this he has admirably suc- 
ceeded.— Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. 





ITALIAN 


We have received two additional contribu- | 


tions to our knowledge of Italian affairs, in a new 


pamphlet, by the Marquis d’ Azeglio,* and a | 


Conversation by Mr. Landor.t 
ports to be a dialogue between Charles Albert 
and the Milanese Duchess, who has taken so 
prominent a part on the patriotic side. 
of the ardent original thoughts which distin- 
guish Mr. Landor on this and every other sub- 
ject, and is written in his usual noble English. 


* Austrian Assassination in Lombardy.” 
Marquis Massimo d’ Azeglio. Edited by Fortunate 
Prandi. Translated from the Italian. Newby. 

+ “ Imaginary Conversation of King Carlo Alberto 
and the Duchess Belgioioso, on the Affairs and Pros- 
pects of Italy :” by Walter Savage Landor. Long- 
man and Co. 


By the 


The latter pur- | 


It is full | 


AFFAIRS. 


The King asks the Duchess to compose a man- 
ifesto for the Austrians and Hungarians in ap- 
peal against their rulers; and the dialogue is 
thus brought to a close : 


“ King. Give us a specimen of appeal. 

“ Princess. It would be like this: ‘ Austrians 
and Hungarians! why do you wish to impose on 
others a yoke which you yourselves have shaken 
off? If they whom you persist in your endeav- 
ors of reducing to servitude, had attempted the 


| Same against you, then indeed resentment might 
_ warrant you, and retributive justice would be 
_ certainly on your side. It may gratify the van- 
_ ity of a family to exercise dominion over distant 


states; and the directors of court pageants may 
be loth to drop the fruits of patronsge. These 
iruits are paid for with your blood. Of what 
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advantage is it to any citizen of Buda or Vienna 
to equip an archduke and trampet him forth to 
Milan ? Extent of territory never trade a na- 
tion the happier, unless on its own natal soil, 
giving it room for enterprise and industry. On 
the contrary, it always hath helped its ruler to 
become more arbitrary. Supposing you were 
governed by the wisest, instead of the weakest, 
in the universe, could he render you more pros- 
perous by sending you from your peaceful homes 
to scare away order from others ? Hungarians ! 
is not Hungary wide enough for you? Aus- 
trians! hath Heaven appointed you to control 
much greater, much more numerous, much more 
warlike nations than you ever were ; Hungary 
for instance, and Lombardy? Be contented to 
enjoy a closer union with Moravia, and (if she 
will listen to it) with Bohemia. Leave to Hun- 
gary what she will take, whether you will or no, 
Stiria, Illyria, and Croatia. You are not a 
maritime power, and you never can be, for you 
are without a seaboard ; but Hungarian generos- 
ity will open to you the Adriatic as freely as the 
Danube. Be moderate, while moderation can 
profit you, and you will soon cease to smart under 
the wounds of war, and to struggle under the 
burden of debt.’ 

“King. This appeal is very impressive, be- 
cause it terminates at the proper place. Taxa- 
tion is more intolerable than cruelty and injus- 
tice. The purse is a nation’s panoply; and 
when you strike through it, yon wound a vital 
part. Refusal to reduce it will, within another 
year, shake the broad and solid edifice of the 
English constitution, which the socialist and the 
chartist have assailed in vain. The debts of 
Italy are light. 

“ Princess. The lands and palaces of the king 
of Naples would pay off the heaviest: the re- 
mainder is barely sufficient to serve as a key- 
stone to consolidate our interests. There are 
far-sighted men in England who would not glad- 
ly see the great debt of that country very much 
diminished. 

“ King. Part of ours will disappear now we 
are no lo ger to give our rations to the hordes 
of Austria. I hope they may be convinced that 
they can be happier and safer in their own 
houses than in the houses of other men. 

“Princess. If they believe, as it seems they 
do, that they are incapable of governing them- 
selves, and that an idiot is their proper head, let 
them continue to enjoy the poppy crown, but 
leave the iron one behind at Monza. Nothing 
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more will be required of them than codperation 
with the other states of Germany against Russia. 
A force no greater than the peace estuablish- 
ment will secure the independence and integrity 
of Poland. Nay, if Germany sends only 150,000 
men, Hungary 40,000, Italy 40,000, France 40,- 
000, Russia will break down under them, and 
Moscow be again her capital. Great states are 
great curses, both to others and to themselves. 
One such, however, is necessary to the equi- 
poise of the political world. Poland is the 
natural barrier of civilization against barbarism, 
of freedom against despotism. No potentate 
able to coerce the progress of nations must any- 
where exist. All that ever was Poland must 
again be Poland and much more. Power, pre- 
dominant power, is necessary to her for the ad- 
vantage of Europe. She must be looked up to 
as an impregnable outwork protecting the nascent 
liberties of the world. 


“ Kimg. Russia is rich and warlike, and hard 
to manage. 


“ Princess. Her Cossacks might nearly all 
be detached from her by other means than arms. 
Her empire will split and splinter into the infini- 
tesimals of which its vast diupiten body is com- 


posed. The south breathes against it and it 
dissolves.” 


The Marquis d’ Azeglio’s pamphlet is an in- 
dignant and impassioned protest against recent 
Austrian atrocities in Lombardy, a narrative of 
the frivolous pretences that were held to have 
justified the massacres and bloodshed in Milan, 
and a deliberate assertion on behalf of the pa- 
triotic Italian party that nothing but the recog- 
nition of their nationality and the independence 
of the Lombardo Venetian provinces will now 
save the Austrian empire from dissolution. The 
change in M. d’ Azeglio’s tone since he last wrote 
is a significant intimation of the altered condition 
of affairs. It is to be ascribed, says M. Prandi, 
“to the outrageous proceedings whereby, during 
the interval between the two publications, Aus- 
tria contrived to fire every Italian bosom with 
irrepressible indignation.” M. Prandi dedicates 
the pamphlet to Lord Brougham in his charac- 
ter of eulogist of the Austrian police ; prefixing 
a spirited preface which is not less worthy of 
attention than the narrative and comment of 
d’ Azeglio. — British Quarterly Review. 
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priest who dwelt near Maskara, was celebrated 
throughout the country for his profound learning, 
and for the enlightened enthusiasm of his opin- 
ions on religious subjects. 

Asa boy Abdallah was remarkable for the 
eager attention with which he received the in- 
structions of his father, and in his eleventh year 
was found worthy to accompany him on a pil- 
grimage to Mecea. In spite of his under age 
he bore with great fortitude the privations to 
which the caravans are subjected, and took part 
in all the prayers and religious exercises of the 
faithful. The caravan was on the point of set- 
ting out on its return to Oran, when Mahi 
Eddin died, and the boy was with difficulty 
persuaded to leave the lonely grave of his 
father. An aged priest of Cairo was struck by 
this filial affection, and took him home with 
him and caused him to be carefully instructed 
in the doctrines and usages of his religion, and 
encouraged the full development of his extraor- 
dinary abilities. It was during this period that 
the young man arrived at the conclusion that it 
might be possible to maintain among the nations 
of the East the religion and the customs which 
Muhamed had introduced by the sword, but that 
for this purpose it would be necessary that these 
rulers should be the only persons holding direct 
intercourse with the more civilized nations. He 
was at the same time warmly in favor of prog- 
ress and civilization, but he thought that pro- 


gressive reforms must be guided by the hand of 


the ruler and not be produced by intercourse 
with foreigners. Mehemed Ali from that time 
became his model, and he studied attentively 
every new improvement introduced by that 
prince, whether it was in politics or in the army 
and navy, in commerce or in agriculture. In 
the year 1829 he abandoned his studies, and 
made a second pilgrimage to the grave of the 
prophet; on his return he joined a caravan 
which was about to journey to Fez, and in the 
year 1830 he appeared once more in his native 
place. Here the recollection of his ancestors, 
his two pilgrimages, his modest behaviour, his 
wise counsels, and his noble features and com- 
manding appearance, all concurred to procure for 
him a unanimous election as temporal and spirit- 
ual chief of his tribe; and at the same time he as- 
sumed the name Abd-el-Ka lir (the commander). 

Towards the close of the year 1830, a courier 
arrived at Maskara with the intelligence that 
Algiers had fallen into the hands of the French, 
and was already occupied by French troops. 
Shortly afterwards Abd-el-Kadir learned that a 
holy league was being formed, and that Sidi 
Sali, Ben Aissa, and Ben Zamoun, three chief- 
tains of the eastern tribes, together with Ben 
Mezrag and Bey ‘Fiastony bad, in the name of 
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the God of Muhamed, raised the standard of 
the Prophet, and declared a holy war against 
the French. From the summits of the mosques 
the priests were no longer summoning the peo- 
ple to prayer, but encouraging them to take up 
arms, and Abd-el-Kadir himself was required to 
place himself at the head of his warriors, and 
undertake the defence of Islamism. 

But this coalition was broken up before it had 
completed its preparations for war ; and instead 
of uniting for a common attack upon their ene- 
mies, single tribes sallied forth and were easily 
defeated by the French generals. 

Great discouragement reigned among the 
Arabs in consequence of this failure: in the 
neighbourhood of the cities a few skirmishes 
still took place, and a few wandering hordes 
traversed the country and plundered where 
they could find an opportunity, but there was no 
real leader. Mysterious rumors, however, began 
to circulate among the people, which had for their 
subjects the counsels and the wishes of the 
Kadir of Maskara. Suddenly, on the 28th of 
September, 1832, Abd-el-Kadir was, by the 
unanimous vote of the heads of the holy league, 
elected Emir or Sultan of the Arabs. ‘This 
unanimity was generally acknowledged to be 
the work of Allah, and the Emir received the 
title of Sidi Medinnah, “the holy Great One.” 
From that day he was considered the liberator 
of Africa, and the avenger of insulted Islamism. 

Ilis preparations were speedily commenced 
and energetically pursued. Messengers were 
sent to the sheiks who had not yet submitted to 
his authority ; a secret agent was despatched to 
Gibraltar, and another, a Jew, to London. The 
holy war was proclaimed ; old men, women and 
children were conveyed into the interior, and 
the troops assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Tikedem, where the Emir had established his 
first head-quarters ; the supplies purchased in 
England were conveyed to Gibraltar, and thence 
carried to different points on the coast in small 
vessels which were there hired for the purpose ; 
and workshops were established in which mor- 
tars and cannon were cast, and the percussion 
guns collected from various quarters were adapt- 
ed to flint and steel, since for want of caps they 
were useless in their original form. 

With the aid of some deserters from the 
French army the Emir collected three battal- 
ions of infantry, to whom he gave a uniform 
consisting of a brown woollen jacket with colored 
stripes, and a hood. The only distinction of the 
officers consisted in a small iron shield worn on 
the breast upon which were engraved the words : 
“ Patience in command is the key of divine aid.” 

The plan of campaign was very simple. The 
French were in possession of the coast from Calle 
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t» Mirs-el-Kadir, the harbor of Oran, but to- 
wards the South their conquests did not extend 
beyond Milianah, a small town at the foot of the 
lesser Atlas. It was the intention of Abd-el- 
Kadir to attack from the interior the whole line 
of this territory at once, with an overpowering 
multitude of undisciplined soldiers; and thus to 
compel the French to concentrate their forces 
in Algiers: and then he intended to lay siege to 
that city with all the forces at his command, 
and thus to make an end of French dominion 
upon the soil of Africa. This plan appears very 
feasible, but there was a great obstacle to its 
success in the fact that the towns on the coast 
did not hold communication with each other 
through the interior, but by means of steam- 
boats with Algiers, or directly with France. 

A proclamation which the Emir issued at this 
time deserves to be recorded ; it was addressed 
to his warlike tribes, and very greatly inflamed 
their zeal : 

“T testify,” he says, “ that there is no God but 
Allah; I testify that Muhamed is his prophet; I 
testify that I am his messenger. His angel Modhi 
has himself delivered to me the Zuphalgar, and 
that holy sword will be carried before me, I 
command you who are faithful to take up arms; 
let us enjoy the fruit of the palm only on the 
march; let us hasten over the mountains and 
drive these Christians from the soil which they 
have defiled. They are condemned to die by 
our swords ; a curse upon them and upon their 
sacrilegious religion! I will go before you in 
the battle; only those who are weak in faith 
can be reached by the bullets of the enemies. 
In the middle of Algiers we will all give thanks 
and glory to Allah, and to his prophet.” 

The towns of Medeah, Milianah, and Blidah 
were first attacked; and at the same time the 
Emir seized upon the harbors of Arzen and 
Mostaganem ; the forts in the interior were set 
on fire. Provisions could only be conveyed 
from one place to another under a strong guard ; 
for all the roads were rendered insecure. ‘Two 
hundred wounded soldiers, who left Medeah un- 
der escort of a detachment of cavalry, fell into 
the hands of the Khabyls, from whose saddle- 
bows their heads were soon seen suspended ; 
nightly fires proclaimed where the Arab riders 
had paid their dreaded visits. One Sunday, as 
the inhabitants of Algiers were celebrating a 
festival, the thunder of artillery was heard at 
about five o’clock in the evening; from the gov- 
ernor’s house troops of cavalry could be seen 
hastening along the coast ; the rappel was beaten, 
and troops were sent off with all possible dis- 
patch. But when they arrived at Rasanta they 
found the whole place in flames, and the bodies 


| of its defenders, for not one had escaped, bore 





witness to the fierceness of the combat; the 
Arabs had in the mean while disappeared. 

Milianah was invested so closely that famine 
with all its horrors soon made its appearance ; 
the garrison, cut off from the capital, and com- 
pletely exhausted, could no longer fight, and on 
the 26th of February, 1834, General Desmichels 
who commanded in Oran, concluded a treaty 
with the Emir, giving to both parties equal 
rights. The Emir accepted a present of a hun- 
dred pistols and five hundred pounds of powder, 
and thus ended the first holy war. 

But the boundaries had been left undecided ; 
and although the treaty was favorable to Abd- 
el-Kadir, inasmuch as the French as well as 
the Arabs had now recognized him as sultan, he 
soon began to devise means for a renewal of the 
war, and in the meanwhile sent an embassy to 
Constantinople, in the hope that Ahmed, the nat- 
ural defender of Islamism, would embrace his 
cause, and thus carry the war into Europe. 
France also was dissatisfied with the conduct 
of General Desmichels, and sent large rein- 
forcements to Algiers. 

Abd-el-Kadir accordingly once more reared 
the standard of the Prophet, and 80,000 horse- 
men assembled around it. He fell unexpect- 
edly upon Milianah and Medeah, which received 
him as a liberator, and then hastened toward the 
capital, hoping to annihilate the French. Ten 
leagues from Oran he encountered the army of 
General Trezel: a fierce battle ensued in a nar- 
row way, between steep wooded hills, and the 
swampy banks of the river Makta. The Arab 
horsemen broke through the ranks of their ene- 
mies and scattered death around them; only a 
small portion of the French army escaped to 
Arzew, while the Arabs erected a pyramid of 
the heads of the slain, as a terrible trophy, be- 
fore the tent of their commander. 

Towards the end of the year 1835 a large 
French army, well provided with artillery, 
marched against Maskara, which had for some 
time been the head quarters of the Emir. As 
they approached the town they found the deepest 
silence : Maskara was changed into a heap of ash- 
es. The Emir had quitted it, but had first set it 
in flames, and had caused all the inhabitants who 
were unable to follow him to be put to the sword. 

The French regained Medeah and Milianah, 
and attacked Abd-el-Kadir so suddenly in Tlem- 
cen with a detachment of cavalry, that he had 
barely time to throw himself upon an unsaddled 
horse and to take refuge among the tribe of the 
Haddars. But soon he was again at the head of 
six thousand horsemen, and besieged the French 
garrison in Tlemcen so closely, that they were 
in the greatest danger of being captured; the 
sea was so stormy that for a time it was impossi- 
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ble for the ships to land their troops, and the | 
garrison of Algiers was too weak to be able to 
send any assistance. Fortunately, however, Gen- 
eral Bugeaud was sent from France, and suc- 
ceeded in spite of all difficulties in landing at 
the head of five thousand soldiers. 

The army of the Emir now amounted to thirty 
thousand men, against whom General Bugeaud 
advanced with all the forces at his command. 
A terrible conflict took place on the banks of 
the Sikak; the two armies were engaged hand 
to hand, and the issue appeared yet doubtful, 
when on asudden the Arabs disappeared, and 
the French found themselves in sudden posses- 
sion of the field of battle, which presented so hor- 
rible an aspect, that even the soldiers shuddered | 
to behold it. Abd-el-Kadir found that he had 
no aid to hope for from Constantinople, for the | 
Sultan declared his intention of remaining neu- | 
tral; insubordination began to appear among 
his Arabs; and the blow which he had received 
was so severe that he was compelled to seek : 
cessation of the warfare. In an interview with 
Marshal Bugeaud he concluded a treaty of peace, 
by which he recognized the French dominion, 
and ceded to France Algiers, Sahel, Mititja, 
Oran, and Bona, as well as the towns lying be- 
tween those along the coast. As sultan of the 
Arabs he retained the remainder of the country, 
but undertook to furnish a yearly contribution 
to the French garrison of sixty thousand meas- 
ures of wheat, and five thousand oxen. 

This treaty, which was in fact a supplement 
to the first, excited universal indignation in 
France ; no sooner had it been proclaimed, when 
it was broken, since the Duke of Orleans and | 
his brother took possession of the town of Con- 
stantineh. The Emir once more took the 
field, and, with not more than three battalions 
of regular troops, and six thousand horsemen, 
encountered the enemy at Qued Lalleg; fortune 
again favored the French, and they gained a 
complete victory. 
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From this time Abd-el-Kadir changed his 
tactics; unable to cope with his enemies in the 
open field, he yet continued the war with the 
greatest fury ; with four thousand horsemen he 
threw himself into the midst of the European 
settlements. The rapidity of his movements 
made him unassailable; no camp, no fort, no 
outpost could arrest him; within an hour all 
was burnt, destroyed, strangled. The next day 
the same scene would be reénacted at a distance 
of thirty leagues, where there was yesterday a 
colony of industrious laborers, to-day there are 
but a few blackened ruins and forty mutilated 
corpses, to show that the Arabs have passed by. 
And even to this day it may be seen how the 
French took vengeance for these cruelties; in 
the forest Caressas the bleached bones of three 
entire tribes are still scattered on the ground. 

At last the Emir took refuge in the Morocco 
and persuaded the Emperor Abd-el-Rhaman to 
assist him with an army of a hundred and fifiy 
thousand men, under the command of his two 
sons. General Bugeaud advanced to meet them 
with thirteen thousand hastily assembled troops, 
and the celebrated battle of Isly was the result. 
Three days afterwards the two sons of the Em- 
peror, the Emir, and a few of their followers 
arrived at"Taza; the princes were in a deplor- 
able condition; for six-and-thirty hours they 
had not dismounted from their horses. 

Subsequently to that period Abd-el-Kadir had 
his heal-quarters in the city of Taza, with the 
permission of the Emperor, over whom he pos- 
sessed great influence; and thence he conducted 





| his operations, although on a small scale, with 


energy, firmness, and bravery, until, at last, his 
resources were exhausted, and finding himself 
surrounded on all sides, he again trusted to the 
word of a Frenchman, and again found himself 
deceived ; he surrendered on condition of being 
carried to Egypt and there set at liberty, and 
he lingers a captive in a dungeon of France. 


— Telegraph. 





MR. EMERSON’S 


Last Tuesday Mr. Emerson delivered, at the | 
Portman-square Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, the Inauguration Lecture of his course on 
“The Mind and Manners of the Nineteenth 
Century.” The entire course is advertised to 
consist of six lectures. The eloquent lecturer 
has just returned from Paris, whither, notwith- 
standing its revolutionary condition, he had re- 
tired from the bustle of London, that he might 
there, in the seclusion which was not to be 
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secured here, prepare these discourses for their 
public utterance. Mr. Emerson's popularity as 
a metaphysical orator in the United States had 
greatly excited our expectation and curiosity, 
and we have been for some time anxiously 
awaiting his advent in the midst of that busy 
hive whereof we are, as we trust, not the most 
idle of the diligent swarm that would improve 
the hours as they shine. At present, though in 
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intellect dealing with problems far above it, and, 
properly enough, place it under the custody of 
the police. 

Such is partly the pith and substance of a 
highly interesting lecture. Not having been 
permitted to take notes, we have necessarily 
done injustice to the manner no less than to the 
matter of the discourse. The burthen and gist | 
of the whole was to commend the speculative 
and subjective modes of speculation. It con- 
cluded with an eloquent and brilliant peroration, 
every sentence of which was a galaxy of starry 
pictures concerning the cheerfulness which is 
the constant habit of true genius—the one law 
of a mind in perfect health — and the propriety 
of its cultivation by all. 








On Thursday the second lecture was deliv- | 
eredyon “ The Relation of Intellect to Natural | 
Science.” The audience was more numerous 
than that attending the first: among the compa- 
ny were the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Byron, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, and others. 
The discourse commenced with describing an 
analogy between vegetation and _ intellection, 
which was elaborately and eloquently conducted. 
In inteilection were included knowledge, wis- 
dom, and virtue. The argument of the lecture 
was “* The Relation of Intellect to Natural Sci- 
ence.” Man’s progress had been gradual, in 
order that his fortitude might be tried, and his 
virtue exercised. Truths, accordingly, of the 
highest ultimate value have been late revealed. 
They have been delayed until the human mind 





has been prepared for their reception; other- 
wise, though truths, they might have been abused 
to evil ends. Heaven has been slow to trust us 
with edge tools. Man, meanwhile, has been 
impatient. His history has been a series of 
conspiracies to steal a march on Providence, 
and obtain its gifts without having first earned 
them by the requisite labor. Some degree of 
knowledge is needed to gain more knowledge. 
We have men of science among our acquaint- 
ance who could tell as probably what we want 
to know, if we did but know enough already to 
ply them with the proper questions. We must 
learn to question well. An ignorant querist is 
self-defeated. No short-cuts to knowledge are 
permitted. Mesmerism lately had seemed to 
present a ready means of question and answer; 
a command was, as it were, offered over the ora- 
cle of the human consciousness. But nature 
ever vindicates her law. No such facile process 
was available, and that bubble burst. Truth 
requires immense sacrifices. It cannot be sur- 
prised; it must grow. It requires vigorous ef- 
fort. We like the signs of vigor: and most, its 





sign ina great memory. We remember what 


469 
is recent and forget what preceded, a frailty of 
which we are justly ashamed; for it is shallow 
thinking that produces short memory. It is na- 
ture’s law that we shall keep no more than we 
use. The rich man is only really rich so far as 
he can use his wealth. Rich wants really make 
rich men. But for the most part, alas, our rich 
men are unskilful spenders. Thus it is with 


knowledge. Not childless is thought; it is re- 
productive. There is no fixture in the uni- 


verse; and thus the thinker always finds himself 
in the early ages. He stands distinguished from 
the present. The boy of genius, somehow, nev- 
er mixes with his family, but lives apart; wears 
a Gyges’ ring, and disappears at noon-day. Ev- 
ery truth leads to another; the inquirer pro- 
ceeds, sustained by hope in the infinity of the 
world. An infinity of use attaches to every 
atom. The same particle of matter is equally 
ready to become part of a man’s eye or the tal- 
on of a crab’s foot. Its value lies in its use, not 
in itself. ‘The vulgar place emphasis on persons 
and facts, the wise esteem their qualities. Reli- 
gion runs through the intellect, like two parallel 
lines. Integrity is the fountain of power. Ev- 
ery idea is a power, and creates its age. Thought 
uttered inspires first the highest minds, then de- 
scends from class to class; at length it leavens 
the masses, and makes revolutions. It is uni- 
versal in its relations, and would give birth to 
the relative sciences for the exposition, could 
we but find them out. The discovery involves 
pain and difficulty as its primary condition. 


The third lecture, delivered on Saturday, 
treated on the “ Tendencies and Duties of Men 
of Thought.” The universe, said the orator, 
was but a manifestation of thought. Hence its 
relations with the man of thought, and the eter- 
nal sympathy between them. Nothing less than 
the universe will satisfy the rational mind. He 
aims at the entire —the perfect. He repudiates 
all but the absolute ; even on the score of econ- 
omy. The intelligent gardener knows well 
enough that a good tree costs no more than a 
bad one, and better rewards in the end the nec- 
essary expenditure. Great, however, is the dis- 
proportion between the aim and the result. 
Means and conditions are requisite. A similar 
disproportion exists between the man and his 
work — that is, in the observer’s apprehension. 
The artist is frequently so inferior to his pro- 
duction, music and poetry seem to fall superfi- 
cially and accidentally —their recipients, their 
professors, seem frequently selected in so arbi- 
trary amanner. These gifts are granted by a 
higher than human wisdom. The ship of Heaven 
guides itself, and will not accept a wooden rud- 
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physical aspect, are not remarkably “ shining,” 
for the delivery of ontological discourses, even 
though by an Emerson; the time is not the 
most auspicious. Nevertheless, to be released 
from the agitation of politics, and for a while 
permitted to listen to a few thoughtful words on 
the subject of thought, from an eminently 
thoughtful man, was of itself calculated to be- 
get a mental state of serenity closely allied to 
that religious peace of soul which the world can 
no more take away than it can give. Others, 
eminent in politics and letters, had evidently 
been of the same opinion: on entering the the- 
atre of the institution, our eye recognized noble- 
men, members of Parliament, poets, critics, and 
withal a considerable bevy of ladies fair — 
amongst the latter Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and 
among the former Mr. Thomas Carlyle — all 
assembled in silent deference to the transatlantic 
transcendentalist. 

Precisely at four o’clock the lecturer glided 
in, and suddenly appeared at the reading desk. 
Tall, thin — his features aquiline, his eye pierc- 
ing and fixed; the effect, as he stood quietly 
before his audience, was at first somewhat start- 
ling, and then nobly impressive. Having placed 
his manuscript on the desk with nervous rapid- 
ity, and paused, the lecturer then quickly, and 
as it were with a flash of action, turned over 
the first leaf, whispering at the same time, 
“ Gentlemen and ladies.” The initial sentences 
were next pronounced in a low tone—a few 
words at a time, hesitatingly, as if then extem- 
poraneously meditated, and not, as they really 
were, premeditated and forewritten. ‘Time was 
thus given for the audience to meditate them 
too. Meanwhile the meaning, as it were, was 
dragged up from under the veil and covering of 
the expression, and ever and anon a particular 
phrase was so emphatically italicised as to com- 
mand attention. There was, however, nothing 
like acquired elocution— no regular intonation 
—§in fact, none of the usual oratorical artifices 
— but, for the most part, a shapeless delivery, 
(only varied by certain nervous twitches and 
angular movements of the hand and arms, curi- 
ous to see and even smile at,) and calling for 
much cooperation on the part of the auditor to 
help out its short-comings. Along with all this 
there was an eminent bonhommie, earnestness, 
and sincerity which bespoke sympathy and re- 
spect — nay, more, secured veneration. 

The argument of the first lecture was entitled 
‘Powers and Laws of Thought,” and its general 
aim was to celebrate (we use the word advisedly) 
its importance and significance. The intellect 
was in itself an object of the highest moment, 
and its claims of the noblest order. Whether 
regarded as speculative or practical, they were 
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equally valid and real. Its highest value was 
not always found in its mere _business-of-life 
applications, nor even in those subtle directions 
of it towards the actual which men of wit pre- 
ferred. Earnest intellects were the best con- 
versers — the witty the worst. He had found 
that the witty men in this town were incapable 
of meditating a truth, were indisposed for con- 
versation on equal terms, and dealt with it 
merely as a medium for frothy remarking and 
bad joking. They seemed to consider that they 
had earned, as writers, a special privilege to be- 
come unprofitable talkers. Such men, however, 
affected popularity; let them learn that earnest 
and severe thought had always, of literary com- 
modities, been the most marketable. The custom- 
ers for Bibles, Korans, Prayer Books, and treat- 
ises on the immortality of the soul, exceed in num- 
ber those for all other sorts of books together. 
The speculative thinker dreamed day by day and 
brooded over the same truths, satisfied with them, 
loving them for their own sake, without much in- 
tending any actual realization of them. He ree- 
ognized their specific grandeur, delighted in their 
inherent beauty. He thought it quite as good to 
feel the influence of the stars raining down upon 
him from the sky, as to contemplate.a tub or a 
table on the ground. Truths in the mind also 
were powers out of the mind ; and such was the 
harmony existing throughout all the sciences, that 
to study one thoroughly was to be possessed of 
the principles of all. Charles Fourier, by the 
study of music, was enabled to apply its results 
to the whole body of science, and, in renaming 
all the facts and principles belonging to each, so 
as to bring them within the comprehension of 
his own system, he had thus originated a nomen- 
clature which required an encyclopedia for its 
interpretation. In the same way an individual 
represented a nation. Every Englishman was 
an entire House of Commons in himself. He 
would invariably end a series of propositions 
with making a motion. More valuable than it 
were the propositions themselves, if rightly un- 
derstood. They disciplined and exercised the 
mind, and thereby made it strong to do and 
suffer. The moral operation was the greatest; 
it tended to the mind’s health. 

Mr. Emerson next condemned what he called 
the pathological school of poetry and fiction. All 
the highest exertions of the mind were the most 
sane. Shakspeare and Dante were poets who 
were felt to inherit both reason and fancy. Pecu- 
liar respect was always paid to intellects of that 
rank. No government authority ever thought 
of interfering with their creations. But let a 
German critic propose to analyze what they had 
compounded, and straight the instinct of govern- 
ments will rightly spy a danger, in the inferior 
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eating. The last, too, frequently overrides every 
other consideration. Permanent wants rely on 
dynamical means. The Conservative, or man 
of property, refers all naturally to the institu- 
tions that favor its growth and protection. The 
wants of men remain as they were. Commerce 
is still their child, nurse, and father. It en- 
croaches on all sides: “ Business before friends ” 
is its motto. Education and religion, equally 
degraded to mercantile uses, aim only to make 
good citizens. All truth is practical ; but men, 
by such secondary means, are kept from its 
immediate perception. Such means are multi- 
plied by scientific discoveries and inventions, 
whereby so much is done for the individual, that 
not enough is left him to do for himself. Steam 
has annihilated the head wind. Yet is the social 
mechanism admirable in what it achieves and 
projects. The elements are made tributary ; 
the laws of nature subjected. Gravitation is 
taught to be useful, and the sea itself made to 
pay for its salt. Electricity, chained to the tel- 
egraph, does the business of correspondence 
instead of the postman. Great as are our pow- 
ers, we are on the eve of attaining greater. 
Nevertheless. the lecturer felt convinced that 
our hands would not be utterly unbound until 
our sanity was secured. Filled with wonder at 
our success, we say, “let us make our state per- 
fect; the world shall be rendered as geometrical 
as a bee-hive.” All men are in a false position, 
and the philanthropist would put them in a bet- 
ter, especially in relation to loaves of bread. 
Ilence the necessity for the moral engineer. 
Mr. Emerson could not refrain from doing honor 
to the generous ideas of the Socialists — Owen 
and Fourier. They were not content with the 
ordinary level of the vulgar philanthropist — 
looked beyond the soup-society and the charity 
concert — and draughted into their schemes the 
accommodations of the palace for the humblest 
in the community. Let such conceptions be 
gratefully appreciated, for they who think and 
hope well of mankind put the human race under 
obligation. They are the unconscious prophets 
of a true state of society —men who believe 
that in the world God's justice will be done. 
Before we censure their systems, let us remem- 
ber that each is, after all, but a piece of private 
history. Let us do what we can with our own 
facts, before we find fault with those of others ; 
and in rightly arranging them, we shall find 
enough to do. Yet it must be confessed that 
the tender-hearted philanthropist frequently un- 
mans, in providing for man — he subordinates 
him to the bread by which he is to be nourished. 
The eater of the bread should be the chief point 
of consideration. Sad to hear is it of the star- 
ration of the masses, yet the history of all the 




















individuals composing them, did we know it, 
might justify the sore trial. Thus, also, for the 
dreaded evils of popular governments compen- 
sations might be found. Mr. Emerson antici- 
pated in England no revolution. A scramble 
for money there might be — but no revolution. 
The system, after the scramble was over, would 
continue the same. When he saw changed men, 
he would believe in a changed world. Suecess- 
ful communities were due to the presence and 
influence of some great man. The ONE MAN 
was wanted —the Lycurgus. Majorities were 
now so successful, from the want of a true mi- 
nority—the MINORITY OF ONE. Greatness 
depended on individualism — would not live in 
phalansteries — but preferred the separate house. 
Spoons and forks, and such common utensils, 
might be thrown together, but vases and statues 
must each have its own pedestal. No doubt 
there was a plan successively realized in nature. 
In the vast procession of things, this age is ours : 
like some rock or island to a wandering sea-bird. 
If the heart of nature labors with any secret, 
she will mould the hero to announce it. 


The fifth lecture, entitled “ Poetry and Elo- 
quence,” was delivered on Thursday, the 15th; 
and the sixth and last, entitled “Natural Aris- 
tocracy,” on Saturday, the 17th inst. Being 
connected in argument, we have reserved them 
for one report. Eloquence, the lecturer affirmed, 
was a fact of universal interest. This, however, 
did not preclude great differences in the charac- 
ter of audiences. There were also many differ- 
ent audiences in one audience. Every man is 
naturally an orator, however for a time mute — 
hence every man is susceptible to the effects of 
oratory. The wise are compelled, because they 
abstain from government, to live under the gov- 
ernment of worse men. So with those who 
compose the orator’s audience; they submit to 
hear bad orations because they will not them- 
selves speak. Brought to the standard in the 
hearer’s mind, even Chatham and Demosthenes 
cannot satisfy his reasonable expectations. He 
remains dumb, simply because he has never been 
searched to his last energy; were he so, he 
would suddenly find in his feelings, thoughts, 
words, the manifestations, first of the terrific, 
next of the sublime. Words were, among the 
Spartans, who used them sparely, the sharpest 
weapons. ‘Two or three of them are suflicient 
to induce despair or to inspire hope. 

The end of eloquence is to alter, on the part 
of the audience, the convictions and habits of 
years. For this the orator must gain sovereign 
possession of the assembly. It is required that 
he should be a large composite man. The audi- 
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der. This truth should be borne in mind when 
we propose to educate. Nature in the child is 
stronger than will in the father. We must do 
as we can—but we cannot teach. We may 
sometimes suppress and burthen, but after awhile 
the original tendency triumphs. Evil instruc- 


tions may even corrupt the pupil; nevertheless, 


the moral sense re-appears for ever. The true 
method of cultivation is simply to sow—sow 
—sow — nothing but sow. All the good we can 
do, is of a magnetic sort. We educate not so 
much by lessons as by personal presence. We 
would teach truth. What is it? Where 1s it? 
Who has it? These are the only valid practi- 
cal views of literature." All writing is by the 
grace of God. Only the writers should write. 
What the man has to affirm let him affirm. The 
modern sage who required of his esthetic 
friends, in their weekly discussions, that each 
should speak to the question written on bis slate- 
tublet, but no one make reference to what had 
been said by another, acted with the highest 
wisdom. Affirm, and aflirm—that is all, — we 
know not the value of what we gay. Speak 
from perception, not from memory <A work of 
art should only be spoken of in its presence. All 
men are inspirable, if they will only speak from 
present emotion. They will speak as inspired, if 
they say only the beautiful words of necessity, 
and not repeat those of memory. The sacred 
power will not impart himself to us for mere 
tea-table talk. All men, in fact, are born with 
the same belief. Haberdashers and grocers are 
idealists. They all partake of the same creative 
energy —leaves and woods alike are made of 
air. Every man is born with his own polarity 
or bias. Every man has a facility which costs 
him nothing, to do something admirable for 
all men. That every man shall do what he 
prefers, and have at least two francs a day 
for doing it; — this is the law, at bottom, of all 
the world. Each individual is the hero of his 
own drama. At first, he imparts his secret to his 
brothers and his wife. But, at length, he finds 
that they have also their own tragedy or farce 
to enact on their own private stage. He, there- 
fore, soon ceases to bore them with his, and they 
to bore him with theirs. All parties, according- 
ly, take severally to their private box, and make 
it each a theatre for their own playing in. 
Heaven has given to every creature its own 
weapon. Constancy and courage are better 
than pikes and arms. The victory is given to 
fortitude and perseverance—to endeavor, steady, 
earnest, perennial endeavor. The artist must 
pay for his learning and doing with his 
life. Enthusiasm is the daring of ruin for the 
sake of its object. Power is concentration ; 
dedication to a task. Success is proportionate 








to our faith in truth. Many literary men, 
doubting this, argue as if they would patronize 
Providence. True elevation of mind consists in 
the perception of a law over it—a law that 
governs all minds. The soul stipulates for no 
private good. It is only vulgar religionists who 
are merely anxious for their own personal salva- 
tion. Such as they are, even the gods them- 
selves could not help them. There is but one 
law, one truth, for all. The weight of the uni- 
verse is pressed down on the shoulders of each 
slave to hold him to his task. No one thinks 
alone — no one acts alone. Divine assessors, 
like police in plain clothes, accompany, in the 
shape of his companions, every man throughout 
his career. Religion in Europe and America 
seeks a higher development. Numerous are the 
respectable gentlemen in search of a religion. 
Old faiths have spent their force. The Turk’s 
belief in fate — the Buddhist’s vision of God in 
all his friends and enemies — the Greek’s appre- 
hension of destiny and duty, and the antagonism 
of both to will — attract by the simple and terri- 
ble in idea. Such laws are their own evidence. 
Religion is so. Systems may change, but there 
is a religion that survives men and forms, and 
speaks at all times to the human conscience. 
The nameless thought! the nameless power! 
thes super-personal heart! in which we live, 
think, feel, may neither be described or compre- 
hended. This we still reverence — content in 
the conviction that the universe understands 
itself, and that all the parts play into a sure har- 
mony. 





The fourth lecture, on Tuesday, the 14th, was 
on the subject of “ Politics and Socialism.” It 
commenced with characterizing the spirit of 
analysis and criticism by which the present age 
is distinguished. The political orator, acting in 
concert with it, was forced to expose the hollow 
charities of the day, and thus excited the dis- 
content of the complaining masses. ‘These were 
even more ready than the better conditioned to 
appreciate this species of argumentation. Na- 
poleon harangued the French populace, but 
found the inhabitants of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine the readiest to listen to reason. Yet, of 
all empiricisms, analysis was the ghastliest. Far 
other spirit inspired the fiery ejaculations of St. 
Augustine, Thomas A’Kempis, Milton, Jeremy 
Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne. Look at the pious 
diaries of the men of the Commonwealth. De- 
cays of piety beget the decays of learning. Our 
age no longer consults lexicons and grammars, 
but demands a sufficient reason. The surviving 
traditions of Church and State chiefly remain 
with those whose affections predominate over 
intellect, and in particular the love of good 
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ence will prove a constant metre of the orator. 
According to his different moods he will find 
different forms of hearers. Is he humorous? 
The boys, whether in mind or body, will laugh 
so loud and simultaneously that it might seem 
the whole meeting were composed of such. He 
becomes grave, and straight the obstreperous 
cachination is hushed, and apparently universal 
murmurs of suppressed applause greet his sensi- 
tive auricles. He utters religious truth, and, lo! 
the whole assembly becomes a meeting of pietists. 
Few speakers, however, are thus thoroughly 
equipped. The New Englander, accustomed in 
a cold climate to keep his mouth shut, expresses 
himself in a few brief odd phrases, which serve 
to suggest only what he would communicate, 
and leaves it to your imagination-to complete 
the narrative. The Irishwoman’s speech, on the 
other hand, flows from her like a river. In 
South America they are nearly all speakers. 
Such instances illustrate the need of animal 
spirits, which, to the orator, are as expedient as 
a house-warming toa new tenant. They con- 
ciliate attention at once. True eloquence, in- 
deed, requires neither bellman nor beadle to in- 
vite or retain hearers. 

The lecturer then illustrated his. subject by 
reference to the Hindoo tale of Seva and the 
Suppliant, to Homer’s description of the elo- 
quence of Ulysses, and to Plutarch’s account of 
that of Pericles. 

Mere pleasing speech, however, is a juggle — 
the oiled tongue that can do all but lick the sun 
and moon away, and decompose the four ele- 
ments. Against such the only remedy is cotton- 
wool. Such is the sort of oratory used by the 
shopkeeper and the village lawyer, the auction- 
eers and the gipsy pedlar. Simple fluency in 
uttering common-places got by rote. There are 
professional orators of no better mark — men 
who, like the schoolmaster, are just one lesson 
ahead of the pupil. Sometimes, however, even 
with such, a Satanic touch will occasionally show 
itself in their rhetoric. The highest orator owes 
his rank to the magic of personal ascendancy. 
He is believed to be a match for events — a spir- 
it equal to any exigency. Ordinary times and 
circumstances produce not such exhibitions ; but 
the storm of great occasions requires great ener- 
gies. Such were Buonaparte, Cesar, Pericles, 
Chatham. In peaceful periods we disbelieve 
the existence of overpowering minds. Ah, but 
they make themselves felt in epochs of agitation, 
and then assert their natural ascendancy with 
ease and immediate effect. Superior knowledge 
is one condition of successful oratory. In soci- 
ety, the man who knows most on a particular 
subject will be listened to, whoever else may be 
present, and however great their talents. An- 





other requisite is the observance of method. 
But the chief point is the command of imagery- 
Embody your abstract truth in a concrete im- 
age, and you have gained your cause. The tru- 
ly eloquent man is a sane man with power to 
communicate his sanity. Though borne in the 
chariot of inspiration, he must have control of 
the steeds— he must drive, not be run away 
with. Nevertheless, he must be so full of his 
subject as to be drunk with it, and the words 
should flow from him as unregarded parts of the 
terrible whole. Truth, however, is essential to 
true oratory ; it should be a Mosaic statement 
of fact. The orator, to elevate, must be above 
his audience. To lift one up, you must be on 
higher ground yourself. Sometimes from the 
wilderness will come voices, disturbing the peace 
of sleeping times with their indignant warnings. 
Such pure bits of New Englandism will, in turn, 
have their copies in more civilized European 
communities —such spectacles of power from 
the heart of Nature— John Baptists, the Her- 
mit "Peters of modern times, gifted at once with 
character and insight. Moral sentiment, affirma- 
tive and lofty, is the soul and final accomplish- 
ment of eloquence. One thought runs through 
all the orations of Demosthenes — Virtue se- 
cures its own success. Possessed by and possess- 
ing such a thought, any man may become elo- 
quent —the greatest of orators. 

On the following Saturday, Mr. Emerson’s 
lucubrations touching a “ Natural Aristocracy,” 
commenced with affirming its permanent traits. 
Substantially, it was inevitable, sacred, and uni- 
versal. Society will demand and appreciate its 
model men, its living standards. The word “ gen- 
tleman” is a sound gladly heard in all compa- 
nies. In it is recognized the spirit of honor. 
It is accepted as the reconciling term between 
the upper and the lower. The highest minds 
are, in all times and countries, acknowledged as 
the aristocracy of nature. Temperament of it- 
self is a fortune. ‘To be born beautiful is a 
manifest advantage. To the spirit nobly de- 
scended all oppositions are but opportunities and 
spoils. Men of aim must lead the aimless; 
those who are not such should neither undertake 


nor be entrusted to lead. The upper class should 


be distinguished by merit; any class not so dis- 
tinguished, ceases, in fact, to be the upper, what- 
ever its conventional rank. Nature knows not 
of equality ; neither does intellect. The ine- 
qualities of the latter are needed to move the 
waters of thought. The true aristocratic class 
is that eminent by personal qualities — virtue, 
genius, talent. He who really performs what 
he undertakes, is always noble; the pretender, 
wherever accidental 'y cia s fi d, is ever plebeian. 
The professor who cannot fulfil the duties and 
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conditions of his office should descend from his | 
chair. 

We heard of “men of the world.”. Mr. Em- | 
erson wished to see the true men of the world | 
—men with catholic capacities, with universal 
instincts. The discriminating mark of such aris- | 
tocratic man was, that he should be total, not 
special, in his character and acquirements, and | 
thoroughly respect truth. It is in proportion to | 
their ability that men value truth. The most 
able are the most simple. All that is simple is 
sufficient for all that is good. Where there is | 
original special power, the individual immedi- 
ately commands his proper rank. 

Mr. Emerson next discoursed of “men of 
sentiment and men of manner.” It was the 
general sentiment to show reverence for superi- 
ority. Sentiment was fidelity to a thought. It 
was this which gave the prestige to the soldier's 
character — his devotion to honor. Here was a 
man whose profession showed him to be ready 
at all times to be responsible for his acts with his 
life. Thus it was that the sword commanded | 
more respect than the spade, more useful as the 
latter is. Would we thus devote ourselves to 
great ends, we must give up the approbation of 
people in the street. What can they know of 
purposes like yours? They can neither esti- 
mate your failure nor success. Our successes | 
are made up of failures. Great minds disregard | 
superficial successes, and despise the means of 
attaining them. 

Nature creates a symmetry between the men- 
tal and natural physical power — provides a | 
large brain for a great mind In the hereditary | 
transmission of excellence, however, she is ca- 
pricious. Yet fathers truly predicate of their 
own certain aptitudes that they cannot of others’ 
children. Tawny white will, however, in the 
course of time and generation, become, under 
an African sun, altogether black. Circumstances 
modify original tendencies. Great minds justify 
nature. Neither spend they much attention on 
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mere environment — none on trivial and domes- 
tic necessities. Luther could not count the pud- 
dings in his kitchen. Those who are doomed 
to lead, need, however, good associations — asso- 
ciations with leading things and leading men. 
Yet the insipid conversation of some who have 


_ spent their lives in the company of distinguished 


persons is remarkable. Talk of the atmosphere 
of a planet ; man requires an appropriate atmos- 
It, however, requires two for its pro- 
duction. 

Good nature and good breeding are adjuncts 
of aristocratic conduct. To these all topics 
whatever are open questions. Iligh culture re- 
quires that actions shall be as true to nature as 
to come spontaneously ; and life, in accordance 
with her deeper operations, be passionless and 
calm. Such habits comport not well with the 
mass, and belong only to the select few. Dori- 
ans and Persians are constitutionally unfitted for 
each other—the former coldly unmoved by 
life, and love, the latter warmly alive to the 
emotions of both. The highest natures are 
readily served — gratuitously, too. The blood- 
royal never pays. All other freely sacrifice not 
only fortune but life in its cause. Who would 
not freely die, that there should be a better man ? 


Great men, too, are permitted even to set bad 


examples — vices are overlooked in them which 
are resented in the vulgar rich, who make no 


_ compensation for the evil habits they indulge in 


by the geod service that they otherwise render. 


| But the essential distinctions of aristocracy are 


all of a moral character. 

Such is a rapid outline of Mr. Emerson’s 
course of lectures. In our report the substantial 
principles are, for the most part, given; but for 
the rich illustrations by which they were sup- 
ported we must await their complete publication 
by the author himself, who, we understand, will 
in about a fortnight return to America. — Jer- 
rold’s Newspaper. 





PARTNERSHIP EN COMMANDITE. 


Partnership en Commandité, or Partner- 
ship with Limited Liabilities. Effing- 
ham Wilson. 


| 
The title of this work conveys a very imper- | 
fect idea of its contents. The subject indicated | 
is fully developed in the terms of the title, but | 
a great deal more is superinduced of the highest | 
value. Though it has fallen to our lot to read | 
very many statistical works, we have ooh | 





met with one more lucid in its figures, more 
instructive in its facts, more comprehensive in 
range of observation, or more conclusive in its 
reasoning. It is a book of permanent utility, 
from which the merchant may derive knowl- 
edge, and the statesman practical rules of con- 
duct; and in the present decline of our foreign 
trade we can strongly recommend it to the care- 
ful perusal of our struggling manufacturers. To 
justify this praise of an anonymous publication, 
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we shall devote as much space as possible to 
extracts, that our readers may judge for them- 
selves. 

LIMITED PARTNERSILIPS. 


“ Partnerships en commandité or in commen- 
dam ; that is, limited partnerships, where the 
contract is between one or more persons who 
are general partners, and jointly and severally 
responsible, and one or more other persons, who 
merely furnish a particular fund or capital stock, 
and are thence called commanditaries or part- 
ners en commandité, the business being carried 
on under the social name or firm of the general 
partners only, composed of the name of the 
geaeral or complementary partners; the part- 
ners en commandité being liable to losses only 
to the extent of the funds or capital furnish- 
ed by them, but their names must not appear 
in the style or firm of the partnership; nor 
must such partners interfere in the business of 
the partnership (though they may assist in its 
deliberations) under the penalty of being con- 
sidered general partners and of becoming per- 
sonally responsible for the debts and engage- 
ments of the firm.” 


From this description it is obvious these part- 
nerships are extensions of the associative and 
cooperative principle applied to commerce, and 
their utility has been practically tested in France, 
Belgium, Holland, and the United States. When 
the funds are yielding a low rate of interest, 
those who have small sums of money by them 
are tempted to lend them on foreign securitics, 
by which this country has permanently lost very 
considerable amounts; but if our laws were 
changed so as to admit of partnerships with lim- 
ited liabilities, the author of the work before us 
presumes that these sums would in future be 
saved and vested in such a form as would stimu- 
late native industry. He points to the United 
States as chiefly indebted for her rapid and pro- 
digious rise to this system of commercial associ- 
ation, especially in the extraordinary growth of 
her manufactures, in which £6,000,000 sterling 
are now invested, giving employment to more 
than 100,000 persons, exclusive of those engaged 
in the cultivation of cotton. 


FACTORIES AT LOWELL. 


“ Lowell, in Massachusetts, (twenty-five miles 
from Boston) has at present the greatest number 
of cotton factories in the United States. This 
city is a remarkable instance of the rapidity 
with which settlements are formed, and cities 
built and peopled in America. In 1813 there 
was not even a single dwelling on the spot where 
Lowell now stands. with its busy and increasing 
population of 40,000 persons. The war between 
Great Britain and the United States, depriving 
the latter of the necessary manufactures, induced 
two speculators to erect a small cotton factory at 
Lowell, where the water-power given by the 


n Commanditle. 

falls of the Merrimack and Concord rivers 
might be readily made use of. After chang- 
ing hands once or twice, this factory was pur- 
chased by a company, in 1826 —one of the 
firms formed on the principle of limited part- 
nership. The success otf this factory in the new 
hands was so marked, that it led to the formation 
of other associations on the same principle and 
for the same purpose. Mr. Buckingham, who 
visited Lowell in 1841, writes, there ‘are now 
ten companies or corporations, with a capital of 
about 10,000,000 dollars, occupying or working 
thirty mills, giving employment to more than 
10,000 operatives, of whom 7,000 are females, 
and paying out 150,000 dollars a month in 
wages, for the manufacture of more than 8,000,- 
000 dollars’ worth of goods in the year. There 
are upwards of 52,000,000 yards of cotton cloth 
worked here in the year, 14,000,000 yards of 
which are dyed and printed, and about 18,000,- 
000 pounds of cotton are used for this purpose, 
besides a large quantity of wool.’ This repre- 
sents Lowell seven years ago. Since then, her 
manufactures have very largely increased, par- 
ticularly during the year 1847. The mills at 
Lowell are worked by water power. It is pro- 
duced by a canal, completed in 1823, which is a 
mile and a half long, sixty feet wide, and eight 
feet deep. <A portion of the water of the Mer- 
rimack river is furced through this canal by a 
dam at the head of Pawtucket Falls, and is 
distributed in various directions by channels 
branching off from the main canal, and dis- 
charging into the Merrimack and Concord riv- 
ers. The entire fall is thirty feet, and the vol- 
ume of water which the canal is capable of 
carrying is estimated at 1250 feet per second, 
furnishing fifty mill powers of twenty-five cubic 
feet per second. Mr. Buckingham says, ‘ This 
water power is held to be of sufficient force to 
carry 286,000 spindles with all the necessary 
machinery ; but as there are only as yet 150,000 
spindles employed in 4,800 looms, there is yet 
power sufficient for 136,000 spindles more, or 
enough to turn ten large mills more than the 
present number, making forty in all, before the 
present water-power shall be exhausted, or it 
may be necessary to have recourse to steam.’ 
In 1848 these anticipations of 1841 are realised ; 
and as the water-power of Lowell is now fully 
employed, a new cotton-city to be called Law- 
rence, situated on the Merrimack, about eight 
miles above Lowell, is now being built; and the 
intention is to make it the metropolis of the cot- 
ton manufactures — the Manchester of America.” 


We have extracted this passage from the 
chapter entitled, “American versus British 
Trade,” and, though somewhat long, it did not 
admit of being curtailed. We were the more 
inclined to give it in full, because it confirms 
with irresistible evidence the arguments we have 
always insisted upon as to the policy of our 
seeking out new outlets for our industry in our 
colonial possessions. In confirmation of these 
views our author observes, in chapter on “ Com- 
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petition and decline of Trade,” that, “ while in 
1831 the quantity of cotton kept for consumption 
in the United States was estimated at no more 
than 17,000 bales—in 1846-7, the quantity 
thus retained was 427,967 bales, or one fourth 
of th» entire growth of that year. Already the 
exports of heavy cotton cloths (called domestics) 
from the United States to South America and 
China are important and increasing. We are 
in a fair way of losing our export trade to the 
United States, and of also being supplanted in 
other markets by their successful rivalry.” 

On these statements it behoves our manufac- 
turers to ponder deeply, the more so as Lord 
Dalhousie has most insanely permitted the cotton 
fabrics of America to come into the ports of 
British India on equal terms with our own — 


which has already put the largest mill at Glas- 
gow on half-time. 


Among other principles we have advocated, 


in opposition to popular prejudices, and the dic- 


ta of political economists, is the duty of Govern- | 


ment to find employment for those who cannot 
obtain it from private capitalists by the encour- 


agement of private works; and in the book before | 
us we find an ample justification of our doctrines. 


When the island of Java was restored by Eng- 


gland to Holland in 1824, under the treaty of | 


Vienna, an influential party in Belgium and 
Holland proposed to sell the Dutch East Ind a 
possessions. as they did not pay their expenses. 
This was over-ruled; and we now preset to 
our readers the results of the policy of KING 
WILLIAM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


“ The King commenced his system of working 


his colonies conj :ntly with Belgium and Hol- 
land. 


use of his colonies. He formed the great Bank 
of Brussels, giving the crown lands and woods 
of Soinsie, valued at 27,000,000 florins (£225,- 
000) as security for the issue of bank notes, 
taking himself three fourths of the shares. He 
founded the Dutch East India Company, guar- 


anteeing four-and-a-half per cent. interest upon | 


all the shares for twenty-five years ; and, finding 
that the ships formerly used in the trade to the 
east had been taken during the war or broken 
up (there remaining in 1824, as the whole ma- 
rine of his kingdom fit for this service, the vessels 
at Rotterdam and two at Antwerp), he guaran- 


teed to the owners of new-built vessels of 1,000 | ceveral complaints, said, “ Well, I see now, that 
. 4 f1¢e . Y eawere . Tn | ° P 
tons nearly £16 per ton for four voyages. No | though a man ean carry nothing of his own out 


man better understood the advantage accruing 
toa country from circulation of money in payment 
of wages. He anticipated that by the increase 
of the mass of circulation in Java, its inhabitants, 
with augmented means, would naturally consume 
a more considerable quantity of the products of 
the mother country, principally those of Belgium. 
The encouragement given by the King since 1824 


had created for Holland a commercial fleet of 





| 
a fleet. 
| 
| 


He concluded a loan of 9,000,000 florins | 
(£760,000) from Mr. Palmer, of Calcutta, for the | 


mittee on Joint-Stock Companies. 
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three hundred of the finest vessels afloat. Me 
saw the necessity of providing Belgium with 
manufactures, as he had provided Holland with 
Therefore he encouraged limited part- 
nership throughout his dominions, and did him- 
self become a limited partner in various under- 
takings for the encouragement of manufactures, 
and particularly (to the personal amount of 2,- 
000,000 florins, or £166,666 13s.) with Mr. 
John Cockerill, at Seraing. The iron works of 
Belgium sprung from this; and thus have limit- 
ed partnerships made Belgium next to England 
for iron and coal. So well combined were all 
these operations that, at present, Java so much 
consumes the exportations from Holland, that 
great source of wealth to the mother country, 
that three hundred ships are constantly engaged 
in the traffic.” 


As a proof of the wisdom of this Government 
| interference it may be stated, that from 1812 to 
1815, during which period Sir Stamford Raffles 
was the English Governor of Java, the deficit 
was £833,333 6s. 8d., whereas now the net in- 
come of Java is £1,333,333 6s. 8d. For the 
| statistics of Java we must refer our readers to 
the volume before us. They prove the highest 
prosperity ; and if our Government would ap- 
ply similar principles to our colonies, the results 
could not fail to be equally gratifying. 

There is an excellent chapter on the “ Cir- 


culation of Wages,’ which the advocates of 
| 


cheapness and fettered currency would do well 


to study, ond another scarcely less recommenda- 


ble on the “ Industrial Resources of Ireland.” 
We may also specially direct attention to the 
chapter on “ Colonies and Commerce.” 

An appendix explains the law of partnership 
in England, France, and America, and contains 
the evidence for and against limited partnerships 
taken in 1844 before the Parliamentary Com- 
It contains 
also ‘Heads of a Proposed Bill, regulating 
partnerships, communicated by the Hon. Francis 
Baring.” — Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


——— Qa 


Tne Dyine Cirizex.—A citizen dying 
greatly in debt, “ Farewell,” said one of his 
creditors, “there is so much of mine gone with 
him.” *‘ And he carried so much of mine,” said 
another.” A person hearing them make their 


of the world, yet he may carry a great deal of 
other men’s.” 


—_@—- 
Every virtue carried to an excess, approaches 
its kindred vice. 


___ If you can be well without health, you can be 
| happy without virtue. Burke. 
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COLLECTANEA. 


PADDY REDIVIVUS. 


Whatever may have been formerly the quality 
of Irish humor, the only humor which Ireland 
has evinced of late has been dreadfully sour. It 
is pleasant, therefore, to find a few stray sons of 
Erin emitting even the faintest flashes of that 
drollery which was wont to set us ina roar. The 
three following instences of Hibernian pleas- 
autry are quite refreshing, and remind us agree- 
ably of other and better times. 

On Tuesday night, at the Chartist meeting at 
Clerkenwell Green, Mr. Daly, of the Irish Con- 
federacy, declared that 


“He came there as one of the Irish Confed- 
eration, for the purpose of asking his fellow- 
countrymen to form an offensive alliance with 
the Chartists of England.” 


Admirable! What alliance could be more 
thoroughly offensive than the combination pro- 
posed by Mr. Daly ? 

Mr. Grattan, on the same evening, complain- 
ing of having been misrepresented in the Morn- 
ing Post, asserted that our peculiarly fashionable 
contemporary 


“Was mischievous, but perfectly harmless.” 


Imagine the effect of this proposition on the 
Collective Wisdom. We understand that many 
members have not yet recovered from it yet, 
and that several of them—not, however, in- 
eluding Mr. John O’Connell — were in real 
danger of dying on the floor of the House — 
with laughter. 

Lastly, Mr. Doheny, at a public dinner at 
Dunboyne, in allusion to the present condition 
of Ireland, said — 

AB 

“ And if we do not better that condition, and 
prepare, we should only insult the memory of 
those patriots who sleep in their glorious graves, 
and who watch for the dawn of Ireland’s inde- 
pendence.” 


Sure Ireland, then, is the land of patriotism. 
In what other country upon earth are there pa- 
triots who sleep and watch at the same time, and 
that in their graves — patriots dead and buried, 
and alive and kicking, and asleep and wide 
awake ? By the powers, we should like to be 
acquainted with these patriots, and go with Mr. 
Doheny and plant laurels on their graves, and 
shake hands with the gentlemen under the roots 
of the daisies !~ Punch. 





THE RACES OF MAN. 


No race will amalgamate with any other ; they 
die out, or seem slowly to become extinct, az the 
Copt of antiquity and the Coptic portion of the 
modern Jews ; perhaps even the whole Hebrew 
family : or they destroy each other: but nations 
of mules, or mulattoes, as they are called, nature 
will not support. Whilst I now write, the papers 
say that the Blacks and the Browns are carry- 
ing on a war of extermination in Hayti. It must 
always come to this. 
and the Browns of Hayti? This is the shallow 
view of the surface politician, the surface think- 
er, the surface ethnologist, and statesman, who 


affect not to see a solid distinction in race unless | 


it be as wide as is the Negro from the Saxon. 
The Sarmatian and the Sclavonian differ as 
widely from the Celt and the Saxon as does the 
Negro from the Mongol, the Bosjesman from the 
copper-colored Chenook. Ten centuries ago 
and more the Sclavonian race, under various 
names — Huns, Goths, Croats, Bohemians — 
broke into central Germany and Italy, and 
founded the so-called German empire. They 
pushed their race into Austria and Flanders, 
where traces of the blood still exist: they 
reached the shores of the Baltic, and peopled 
Finland ; their Government and leading men 
used every endeavour to be mistaken for Ger- 
mans, to be identified with the classic Germans 
of Northern Europe, to represent the German 
nations; and now, after ten centuries of false 
pretences, look at them now. Have they amal- 
gamated ? Have they become Germans? No; 
the real Germans keep aloof from them; they 
repudiate them. — Dr. R. Knox in the Medial 
Times. 


RASH JUDGMENT. 


The judgment human beings pass on each 
other has often more to do with the outrage of- 
fered to the idiosyneracies of personal taste and 
feeling, than to their dereliction from abstract 
principles of morality. When people commit 
sins with which we individually have no sympa- 
thy, and which press inconveniently upon us, 
we are apt to give them over to absolute repro- 
bation ; they are utterances of humanity we do 
not comprehend. But if it were possible that any 
one man should arise, who could thoroughly know 
all that was in man, we would be struck dumb 
with the immense tolerance, sympathy, power 
of reconciliation, and of guiding to good, which 


But why go to the Blacks | 
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he would manifest for all orders and degrees of 


men—from the Pharisee, with his broad pha- | 


lactery of respectability, down to the most har- 
dened outcast of Norfolk Island, who has sinned 
himself down to the level, and almost to the 
likeness of a brute. Meanwhile it is a great 
comfort to believe that there exists a higher 
judgment, which will revise the rash and com- 
pendious mode by which so many are given 
calmly over to reprobation by their fellows. — 


Miss Jewbury’s Half-Sisters. 


WHAT IS THY DUTY ? 


| 











Development, Growth, and Sacrifice. —Dc- | 


velopment of all the capabilities of thy nature ; 
growth of thy nature, ever higher and higher, 


plate ; development and growth that thou mayest 
be a helper, a worthy servant of humanity, a fit 


and acceptable offering in the great temple of 


life to propitiate the future. This is duty. — So 
to develope one’s powers, so to grow that one’s 
life may be useful to the world, the present a 
sacrifice worthy of the Eternal. A sacrifice :— 
the joyful rendering of that which thou hast ac- 
quired, — the giving to the world the fragrance 
of thy own beautiful nature, the fruit that has 


ripened on thee, the golden grain of thy devot- | 


ed life. All sacrifices, — not denials, but offer- 
ings on the altar of progress, at the shrine of 
humanity. So bear thy days even as a wreath 
of flowers upon thy brows: the fillet of sacrifice, 
the wreath of triumph! The joyful sacrifice be 
thine, the triumph the Eternal’s! Ay! even 
when the sheaves are scattered, and the life 
beaten out, and the very straw consumed, and 
the plough gone over thy place, some grain will 
yet be sown for the world’s future harvesting ; 
and thy spirit bruised and ground down for the 
food of humanity, will haply then be conscious 
of the joy to which it was abandoned. — Cause 
of the People. 


—@— 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
LITERARY LARCENY. 


In its last, the Athenaum reviews Les Super- 
chines Littéraires Dérvitées, written by M. Qué- 
rard. The reviewer observes: — “It is some- 
thing to be the greatest in any line — and even 
infamy has had its heroes. That Alexandre 
Dumas — we beg his pardon, Alexandre Davy 
Marquis de la Puaiileterie —is the greatest liter- 
ary impostor of our day, there will be no doubt 
remaining, if half the statements be true which 
this extraordinary publication discloses. To the 
many titles to notoriety which the dashing nov- 
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elist possesses it adds another. Covered as his 
breast is with orders and ribbons—so that at 
the head of his corps of National Guards he 
blazed like some Marshal of the Empire — it af- 
fixes one distinction more—the Cross of the 
Legion of Impudence.” The reviewer here pro- 
ceeds to quote from the book ; and the damning 
extracts bring -home to M. Dumas the guilt of a 
long course of literary theft. He has lived by 
robbing the living and the dead; authors in gar- 
rets and authors in coflins. We feel it to be the 
duty of every man who acknowledges the high 
purpose of literature to do his share in the ex- 
posure of such literary felony. Mr. Jeffs is the 
English publisher of the book; and we recom- 





mend its perusal to those whose questionable 
| taste may hitherto have made them admirers of 
toward the divinest ideal thy soul can contem- | 


| 
| 


| 


| 








M. Dumas, the Captain Macheath of the literary 
road. The effrontery of the man has hitherto 
made him ridiculous ; he is now something worse 
than contemptible. We can hardly believe — 
after what we have read — that a pocket hand- 
kerchief would be safe from the fingers of M. 
Dumas, if there was a story printed upon it. 


VALE’S GLOBES AND CELESTIAL SPHERE. 


(From a correspondent.) — This useful inven- 
tion combines two globes in one instrument, the 
terrestrial within and the celestial without. An 
artificial traveller or ship is by a simple contriv- 
ance made to move on the surface of the globe 
within, and carries with it a movable horizon, di- 
viding the celestial sphere into the visible and 
invisible part to such traveller, and affording a 
rational means of performing all the problems on 
both globes; thus the traveller can be placed over 
any city, and the outer sphere turned to the 
hour of the day, presenting the exact face of the 
heaven to such traveller or place, with the cor- 
rect altitude and bearing of the sun, moon, plan- 
ets,and stars for such time (the places of the 
moon and planets being previously noted or 
marked down from the Nautical or other alma- 
nac). The outer sphere of this instrument con- 
sists of brass circles, as the equator, meridians, 
&e., but on these are placed segments of the ce- 
lestial globe, engraved, and rendered beautifully 
transparent, or rather semi-transparent. The 
sphere moves about the globe, or the globe in 
the interior moves on its axis. — This instrument 
is also converted into a planetarium by the addi- 
tion of a few wires representing the orbits of 
the planets; and still retaining its simplicity, it 
serves various other astronomical purposes be- 
sides the ordinary problems. From this simplic- 
ity it renders popular astronomy as easy to 
learn as geography, and if generally introduced 
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would elevate the entire tone of national educa- 
tion. The inventor is Mr. Vale, of America, 
now staying at 94, Stanhope-street, Hampstead- 
road. 


WALLER’S PATENT CAFETIERE. 


We may find one fault with Mr. Waller’s in- 
vention — why does he call it cafetidre? “ Cof- 
fee-pot ” is a homelier word, and therefore better 
adapted for so fire-side a thing. The invention 
is valuable. It ensures that there is no waste in 
the strength of the coffee—no waste even of 
its aroma —a consideration of all the best prop- 
erties of the delicious berry — 


“ That makes the politician wise.” 


If Pope’s word, by the way, is to be taken as to 
that peculiar characteristic, coffee ought now to 
be in greater demand at Bellamy’s, and all round 
Westminster Hall, than ever. The apparatus 
presents a vessel of the ordinary shape, divided 
into two parts by a solid partition, holed in the 
middle, and so fitted with tubes, valves, and 
strainers — without complication too, or the ves- 
sel would get of order, which it hardly can in an 
ordinary life-time —that a process somewhat 
analogous to a simple and rapid brewing, if such 
a thing can be imagined, goes on, and the result 
is — in short, coffee, dark, rich, yet transparent 
coffee. Our respected contemporary, the Phar- 
maceutical Times, gives an account of the action 
carried on chemically, if we may use the word, 
by means of Mr. Waller’s cafetiere (otherwise, 
coffee-pot), and thus sums up its advantages :— 
“The coffee possesses a fragrance and flavor 
equal to the renowned beverage of the gorgeous 
cafés of the Boulevards. The act of boiling coffee 
with water or cooking it, and also mere infusion, 
if too long continued, destroys its delicate taste, 
and imparts to it a heating and unwholesome 
property. On examining the residue in this ap- 
paratus, which remains adry and hardened cake, 
it will be found to possess an extremely disagree- 
able odor and taste, and yields on a second infu- 
sion or decoction a product in every way unfit 
for use, and which the inventor states he has 
discovered produces injurious effects.” The di- 
rections show the mode of use; the vessel is 
self-acting and the action is rapid, leaving behind 
all the noxious portions of the berry. 


In a newly published pamphlet, Mr. Hind 
states that he expects the return, in the present 
year, of the very remarkable comet which start- 
led the world in 1264, and which he maintains 


| appeared again in 1596. 





Literary and Scientific Intelligence.— Short Reviews and Notices. 


DREAMS. 


Dreaming, as the precursor and accompani- 


ment of diseases, deserves continued investiga- | 


tion, not because it is to be considered as a 
spiritual divination, but because the unconscious 
language often very clearly shows to those who 
can compreherd its meaning, the state of the 
patient. According to Albert, lively dreams are 
in general a sign of the excitement of nervous 
action. Soft dreams are a sign of slight irrita- 
tion of the brain; often a nervous fever, an- 
nouncing the approach of a favorable crisis. 
Frightful dreams are a sign of determination of 
blood to the head. Dreams about blood and red 
objects are signs of inflammatory conditions. 
Dreams about rain and water are often signs 
of diseased mucous membranes and dropsy. 
Dreams in which the patient sees any part of 
the body especially suffering, indicate disease of 
that part.— Dr. Forbes Winslow’s Journal of 
Psychological Medicine. 


or 


“M. Guizot,” remarks the Duily News, “ last- 
ed Louis Philippe cight yeas. The R-public 
consumed Lamartine in two months.” 


—_e— 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES, 


SHAKSPEARE, THE Port, THE LOVER, THE 
Actor, THE MAn; a Romance. By Henry 
CurinG, Author of “John of England,” &c. 
In three volumes. 


Great artists have generally avoided intro- 
ducing great artists into their productions as ac- 
tors, perhaps because action is not altogether 
their field. Mr. Henry Curling has none of 
these scruples: he not only presents Shakspeare 


as the poct and the actor, but as a “lover” of a. 


well-born lady, and “a man” who acts the part 
of machine to rescue damsels in distress or he- 
roes in prison, and makes two lovers happy at 
last. Probability in conduct, or an imagination 
equal to the theme, was not to be expected; but 
really, Shakspeare, the Poet, the Lover, the Ac- 
tor, and the Man, is better than might have Leen 
looked for considered only as a readable book. 
It is true, the author’s conception of the age is 
rather superficial: he has little more of the 
Elizabethan period than its phrases and its cos- 
tumes; and Shakspeare talks melodramatically, 
unless in speaking from his own plays, when he 
suggests the idea of a player’s quotations. Still, 
if we look at the enormous presumption of the 
task, Mr. Curling has got along pretty well; but 
it is by connecting the poet with the political 
plots and turmoils of the time. 
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Tue ImMpertat Dictionary, ENGrisn, 
TECHNOLOGICAL, AND Screntiric; adapted 
to the present state of literature, science, and 
art; on the basis of Webster’s English Diction- | 
ary, with the addition of many thousand words | 
and phrases from the other standard dictionaries | 
and encyclopedias, 





and from numerous other | 
sources, comprising all words purely English, | 
and the principal and most generally used tech- | 
nical and scientific terms; together with their | 
etymologies and their pronunciation according to 

the best authorities. Edited by Jonn Ocitvir, 
LL. D. Illustrated by about two thousand En- | 
gravings on Wood. Volume I. 


A Dream or Rerorm. 
Forrest. 


By Henry J. 


An exposition of the author's beau idéal of | 
society, as he sees it when he is transported in a | 
dream to the land of Philotophia. In that Uto- | 
pia every man is enabled to get a “ comfortable 
existence by working eight hours a day, and by 
limiting the wealth of the individual to a circum- 
scribed compass.” The circumscription is not, 
however, very rigid, since it allows “an income 
of 30,0001. per annum” (page 35). Perhaps 
Mr. Henry J. Forrest meant a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds; for (at page 64) in describing 
the financial system of Philotophia, he describes 
their revenue as a tax upon capital, — though 


Short Reviews and Notices. — Recent Publications. 


| dubiety of 500 years. 
a Seythian. 











we should not be surprised if he meant an in- 


come-tax. His facts are not alw ys more cor- 





rect than his fancies are clear. He talks (page | 
122) of English barristers who can command | 
20,0001. or 30,0001. a year” for their services. | 
In disoursing of the Church, he thus lucubrateth | 
—‘ There are two Archbishops and twenty-four | 
Bishops in England, the two former receive 


the other 32,0001. The Bishop of the Metro- 
politan diocese receives alone about 80,000I. per 


nearly 90,0001. per annum, — viz. 0 e 5 °,6500. | 


annum; another Bishop has annually 57,4971.; the | 


others vary from 40,0001. downwards. Besides 
these enormous salaries given to English Bishops, 
there are Irish and Colonial Bishops: the land 
of one of these Irish Bishops a one produc s 
130.0001. per annum” (pp. 155, 156). 
not inform our readers that there is no truth in 
these statements. Mr. Forrest’s fiction is nearly 
upon a par with his facts. 


OvurTLINes OF THE History or IRELAND. 
By Townsenp Youna, L. L. D. Hodges «nd 
Smith, Dublin. 


We need | 
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Clontarf, Tara’s halls and harp, the ungracious 
St. Senaus, the cruel-hearted St. Kevin, Malachi 
and his collar of gold, and the lady who carried 
the wand and wore the gems so rich and rare. 
Ir. Young’s “ Outlines” are succinct. The very 
doubtfulness of his narrative of pagan Ireland 
possesses great interest. Thus, the island “ is 
thought to have been known to Himilco, the 
Carthaginian voyager, about 500 years before 
Christ, or, as some say, 1000.” A chronological 
Again, “ Partholan was 
There is a very accurate, but the 
more suspicious, account of his having landed in 
Kerry, on Wednesday, the 14th of May, in the 
year 2035, B.C.” We do not allude to these 
matters as defects; on the contrary, they were 
indispensable for the completeness of the “ Out- 
lines,” and show at once the guess-work of the 
“arly history of the sister isle. When the au- 
thor comes on to surer ground, such, for instance, 
as Strongbow’s career from his landing at Water- 
ford to his death in Dublin, or that of Shane 
O'Neill in Elizabeth’s day, the narration is rap- 
id, vigorous, and clear. Modern times are very 
summarily dismissed; the reigns of George IV., 
William IV., and Victoria occupying a page and 
a quarter. 


—e— 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
ENGLAND. 


Sketches of the Last Naval War. Translated 


from the French of Captain E. Jurien de la 


Graviere, by the Honorable Captain Plunkett, 
R.N., Author of ‘ The Past and Future of the 
British Navy. In 2 vols. 

The Romance of the Peerage, or Curiosities 
of Family History. By George Lillie Craik. 
Vol. 1. 

Ancient Sea-Margins, as Memorial of Changes 
in the relative Level of Sea and Land. By 
Robert Chambers, Esq., F.R.S.E. 

Ireland and the Channel Islands; or a reme- 
dy for Ireland. By Charles Le Quesne, Esq. 

Scenes of 1792; or a Tale of Revolution. 
By the Reverend G. D. Hill, M. A. 

William Blake, or the English Farmer. By 
the Reverend W. E. Haygate, M. A., Author 
of ‘ Probatio Clerica,’ &e. 

Tales of Kirbeck ; or the Parish in the Fells. 
By the Author of ‘ Lives of Certain Fathers of 


' the Church in the Fourth Century.’ 


A work which was certainly wanted, as we 
A j ’ 


are inclined to think that all the knowledge very 
many young people in England — youn !a lics 
especially — have of the early story of Ireland 
is derived from Moore’s Melodies ; confined pret- 
ty nearly to vague notices of Brien the brave at 


The Rescued, and other Poems. By Anne 
Beale, Author of ‘The Vale of the Fowey,’ &c. 

Practical Essays on various branches of the 
Fine Arts. To which is added, a Critical In- 
quiry into the Principles and Practice of the late 
Sir David Wilkie. By John Burnet, F.R.S., 
Author of ‘Pra tical Hints on Painting,’ 

A Familiar Introduction to the Study of Po- 
larized Light; with a Description of and In- 
structions for Using the Table and Hydro-oxy- 
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en Polariscope and Microscope. By Charles 
Voolward, F.R.S., &e. 


FRANCE. 


Negotiations diplomatiques entre la France et 
l’Autriche durant les trente premieres années du 
XVI. siécie publiés par M. Le Glay. Paris, 
$10. 

Captivité du roi Francois I. par M. Aimé 
Champollion-Figeac. Paris, $5. 

Papiers d’Etat du Cardinal de Granvelle 
d’apres les manuscrits de la Bibliotheque de 
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